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A racist government 
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of the Union's natives 
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ANY NATIVE FOUND | 
USING THIS LIFT WILL | 
BE PROSECUTED 


in South Africa 


By John Hatch 


“After the First World War the chief vortex of disturb- 
ance in world politics was Eastern Europe and the Middle 
East, where the Hepsburg and Russian and Turkish Em- 
pires had been liquidated through the combined forces 
of war, nationalism and revolution. Since the Second 
World War the chief vortex of disturbance has passed 
to Eastern Asia, where the same forces have liquidated or 
transformed the empires and traditional spheres of ascend- 
ancy of Britain, Holland and France. Already .. . these 
forces are gathering strength in Africa . .. the last re- 
maining great colonial domain of the European Powers.” 

Thus opens a little volume, Attitude to Africa, published 
last year in Britain, which may fairly be called the intelli- 
gent Westerner’s guide to contemporary Africa. The “Dark 
Continent,” says the book in effect, is no longer dark 
geographically, but rather politically, for it is now the 
scene not of struggles between intrepid explorers and 
man-eating tigers, but of a three-cornered war between 
nationalism, Communism and the Western powers. 

Communism is rot an immediate threat. Its organization 
is “still rudimentary,” and few educated Africans have 
read Lenin and Stalin. But as the latest reports show, it is 
seeping down from the north, where nationalist and relig- 
ious agitation is greatest and the Soviet Government has 
easier access to disaffected elements. As contact is struck 


further in the interior, the reception to the Soviet gospel 
will not be unfriendly, if only because African nationalists 
are ready to work with anyone who wil) help them throw 
off the yoke of imperialist white domination. 

Africa is a continent as complicated and varied as any, 
but the one thing all Africans have in common is national- 
The Egyptians 
want not only to drive out the British but to assume 
hegemony over the Sudan. The Tunisians, Moroccans and 
Algerians desire simple independence. South Africa has 
its independence, but is beset by a “European” white-su- 
premacy movement on the one hand, and a non-white 
majority that clamors for political equality on the other. 

“There is danger in the Union of South Africa,” wrote 
John Foster Dulles in 1950, “that its policy may touch 
off an explosion that will spread the fire of revolution 
throughout Africa... .”’ 

What is this policy? Who formulated it? These and 
other questions are discussed in the accompanying arti- 
ele, which is reprinted from the Crisis, organ of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
in the belief that it is high time Americans became aware 
of the African revolution. John Hatch, the author, is a 
lecturer in international relations at the University of Glas- 
gow and a specialist in the race problems of South Africa. 


ism. Even this assumes varied forms. 
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N THE FIELD of race relations, the 
os in South Africa has a 
primary importance. The racial pat- 
tern of this country is unique in the 
respect that at one and the same time 
you have a minority white ruling 
caste and a majority of non-white 
peoples; _ state which 
gives that ruling caste an unrestricted 
power, and a European settlement 
which is almost universally consid- 
ered to be permanent, in contrast to 
the temporary tenure of the colonial 
administrator. The South African 
nation thus presents the picture of a 
multi-racial community in which the 
small white minority holds an abso- 
lute monopoly of political, economic 
and social power. It is not therefore 
surprising that colored people 
throughout the world regard the 
South African example as a vital test 
of the attitude of white to colored 
when both happen to live in the same 


sovereignty, 


community. 

The South African population con- 
sists of 8.3 million Native Africans, 
2.6 million Europeans, just over a 
million Colored (of mixed descent) 
and 320,000 Indians. It is from this 
racial division that all the opportuni- 
ties and problems of the nation arise. 
If it were not for this particular com- 
plexity of relationships, South Africa 
would be unimportant in world 
affairs; but the structure of her 
population immediately gives her the 
opportunity to experiment with and 
develop a pattern of racial relations 
which could be of immense benefit 
to the world as a whole, where simi- 
lar problems have increasingly to be 
solved. The opportunity which is pre- 
sented to this nation at the same 
time creates its most important na- 
tional problems, and it is in the 
solution of these problems that South 
Africa can find its greatest signifi- 
cance on the world scene. 

It is only comparatively recently 
that the racial problem in South 
Africa has reached the status of a 
challenge, and, apart from the gold 
rush of sixty years ago and the minor 
disturbance of the Boer War, it is 
this racial challenge alone which has 
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brought the Union into international 
significance. The racial problem it- 
self is very closely bound up with the 
industrialization of South Africa, 
which had been proceeding very 
slowly throughout the century, but 
which recently has been considerably 
speeded up. Just after the First World 
War, the gross industrial output of 
the country was only £92,000,000 
[$276,000,000]. In 1939, it was still 
only £199,000,000 [$592,000,000], 
but today it has risen to £582,000,- 
000 [$1,746,000,000]. This rapid re- 
cent growth of industrialization has 
taken place in a land which was 
mainly and traditionally pastoral for 
both the white and colored races. It 
has resulted in a rapid and unplanned 
urbanization, which is the main cause 





This seal indicates how non-Europeans are 
barred from South Africa’s urban areas. 


of the recent aggravation of racial 
tensions. 

The European population of South 
Africa can be divided into its two 
main of Afrikaner, those 
descended from the Dutch, and Brit- 
ish, in the proportion of about six to 
four. The Afrikaner tradition was 
clearly and symbolically expressed in 
the phrase embodied in the original 
Constitution of the Transvaal—‘No 
equality in Church or State.” The 
British tradition is by no means so 
intransigent and it was indeed largely 
British ideas of equality before the 
law which produced the Great Trek 
of the Afrikaners from the Cape 
Province in the 1830s and 1840s. 
Certainly until the time of Union in 
1910, there was a widespread tradi- 


streams 


tion of liberalism within the Cape 
Province and, up to that time, no dis- 
crimination existed in the franchise 
laws. Since the Union, however, the 
Afrikaner spirit has rapidly spread 
throughout the country and today, 
with the exception of a few isolated 
individuals, the entire European 
population believes in the mainten- 
ance of white supremacy. 

With the growth of industrializa- 
tion and urbanization, therefore, 
there has been an inevitable conflict 
in racial attitudes. Many Afrikaners 
still resent the development of in- 
dustry and believe that it is under- 
mining the traditional beliefs and 
practices of their people. On the 
farms, it is fairly simple to maintain 
the master-servant relationship be- 
tween European and non-European, 
but this attitude is naturally increas- 
ingly challenged within urban life. 
The industrialization of the country 
necessitates a growing proletariat and 
the non-European population of the 
towns has rapidly increased with very 


. little and extremely primitive housing 


provision. This has led to the ap- 
palling shanty towns which are to be 
seen on the outskirts of every South 
African urban area. Hovels built of 
mud-bricks at the best, or tin cans at 
the worst, are the homes of millions 
of non-Europeans today. On_ the 
other hand, industrialization neces- 
sarily leads to the demand for better 
educated laborers and this has neces- 
sitated developing a non-European 
educational system. Between 1939 
and 1949, the number of Native chil- 
dren at school rose from 424,000 to 
770,000. Education inevitably leads 
to a demand for political and social 
rights, rights which the South Afri- 
can European absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally refuses. The nation is, 
therefore, in a cleft stick. If its in- 
come is to increase, non-European 
education must develop, but this, in 
turn, leads to stronger and more virile 
political organization among every 
section of the non-European com- 
munity. 

Since the Union in 1910, it is the 
spirit and tradition of the Afrikaner 
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SOUTH AFRICA CONTINUED 


which has spread to the rest of the 
country. Steeped in the fanatical be- 
lief in white supremacy and rein- 
forced in that belief by the curious 
biblical interpretation of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, Afrikaner nation- 
alism, which was militarily defeated 
in 1902, has now secured an almost 
complete spiritual victory. In eco- 
nomic life, capital and property has 
always been practically a white mo- 
nopoly and the non-Europeans have 
never had the opportunity to accum- 
ulate capital and develop their own 
society in the way in which Negroes 
of the Southern states of America or 
Indians under British rule have been 
able to do. Since 1910, however. a 
deliberate and consistent policy has 
been adopted to drive the non-Euro- 
peans completely into the unskilled 
labor market. This white labor policy 
has even been supported by the 
trade-union movement and the 
South African Labor party and, al- 
though there is a small non-Euro- 
pean professional class, its growth 
is far outbalanced by the depression 
of non-European artisans into the 
ranks of unskilled laborers. This 
trend, of course, directly hinders the 
economic progress of the country; 
but, in South Africa, economic in- 
terests always take second place to 
racial ideology. . 
In social life, the down-grading of 
the non-Europeans has been even 
more marked and the customs which 
were traditional in the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State have now 
spread very widely to the Cape it- 
self. Segregation is enforced in pub- 
lic vehicles, in railway stations, in all 
forms of entertainment and _ sport, 
and in residence. Only recently. an 
edict was issued compelling airway 
companies to provide separate head- 
covers for Europeans and non-Euro- 
peans, and to insure that they are 
laundered separately; while angry 
questions were raised in Parliament 
itself when a Senator dared to en- 
tertain two visiting Chinese diplo- 
mats in the parliamentary coffee 
room. These are simply small in- 
stances of the social indignities which 


are a commonplace of everyday life 
for non-Europeans in all parts of the 
Union. . 

These 
been strongly reinforced by legisla- 
tive action. Over the last two and a 
half years, four socially important 
acts have been passed. The Mixed 


Marriages Act forbids any marriage 


indignities have recently 


between Europeans and non-Euro- 
peans. This Act is an amendment 
to the Immorality Act of the Hertzog 
government, which had forbidden in- 
terracial sexual intercourse but not 
marriage. Now both marriage and 
sexual intercourse between whites 
and blacks are banned. The Popula- 
tion Registration Act provides for 
the registration of all adults in the 
state according to their racial origins. 
The Group Areas Act gives the Gov- 
ernment power to divide up the entire 
country into racial areas in which 
only those of the specified racial 
group shall be allowed to live, or to 
In_ this 
way, therefore, social prejudices and 
taboos have now passed into the 
sphere of criminal jurisdiction. 


own or occupy property. 


Similarly, in the political field, the 
whole trend of legislation is to de- 
prive non-Europeans of any rights 
which they possess and of oppor- 
tunities for increasing such rights. 
The South Africa Act of 1910 left the 
non-Europeans in the Cape with 
their traditional political equality 
except that they were now disquali- 
fied from standing for Parliament. 
Since then, an increasing attack has 
been made upon the liberalism of the 
Cape. 

In 1930, European women were 
given a vote without the same right 
being extended to non-European wo- 
men. This, of course, immediately 
halved the importance of the non- 
European franchise. The following 
year, all income, property and edu- 
cational qualifications for European 
men and women were abolished. In 
1936, Parliament removed all African 
Natives in the Cape from the com- 
mon electoral role and substituted a 
communal franchise, giving the Na- 
tives three European members of 
Parliament in the Cape and four Sen- 
ators for the whole country. This 





NATIVE AFRICANS LIVE IN SEGREGATED SLUMS, AS IN ORLANDO (above) 
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measure was passed by a two-thirds 
majority of both houses of Parlia- 
ment sitting together in common ses- 
sion, the required constitutional pro- 
cedure according to the South 
Africa Act. 

Now the Government has passed a 
bill removing the last section of non- 
Europeans, the Colored people, from 
the roll. They 
have been put on separate rolls. The 
political situation in the Union now 
is such that two and a half million 
Europeans will elect a hundred and 
fifty members of Parliament; one 
million Colored will elect four Euro- 
pean members; the Natives in the 
Cape will have three European mem- 
bers; 


common electoral 


four Senators will represent 
eight and a quarter million Natives; 
one Senator the million Colored; and 
the Indians will have no representa- 
tion at all. 

And if the Malan Government 
establishes its right to change the 
Constitution by a simple majority, 
there will be nothing to prevent it 
from abolishing entirely all forms of 
non-European representation. 

It can therefore be clearly seen 
that the opportunities presented in 
South Africa for experiment in multi- 
racial cooperation are being inter- 
preted by the European community 
as an opportunity to establish a mo- 
nopoly of power the white 
minority. Some sections of the non- 
European population believe that it 
is possible to separate European and 
non-European entirely, in time; to 


for 


create at least two separate states, 
and to give the non-Europeans com- 
plete power within their own com- 
munity. 

Yet this theory and all other forms 
of European policy are now entirely 
rejected by all sections of the non- 
European community. They consider 
such theories as specious camouflage 
for the central European policy of 
entrenching white supremacy. They 
are accordingly organizing their own 
political which, while 
still torn by rivalry and jealousy, are 
all fundamentally opposed to the 
principle of white supremacy. At 


institutions 
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All colored African men over the age of 18 must carry passes like this which severely 
restrict movement and prevent non-Europeans from reaching labor centers freely, or 
staying in them long. Completely closed to them are 21 of the nation’s largest towns. 


times, some of these organizations 
combine, as they did last June, when 
the African National Congress, the 
Indian National Congress, and the 
African Peoples Organization orga- 
nized a one-day national political 
strike to protest against discrimina- 
tory legislation. - 

When the bill to remove the Col- 
ored people from the common elec- 
toral roll was before Parliament, 
such widely varied organizations as 
the All-African Convention, the Anti- 
Colored Advisory Department Or- 
ganization, and the Non-European 
Unity Movement got together and 
organized protest demonstrations 
against the bill. But without arms 
and without much money, these or- 
ganizations can do very little. Their 
main tactic is a policy of non-col- 
laboration, and this is likely to be 
most effectively applied by the with- 
drawal of labor. 

The Government’s reaction to this 
non-European opposition is to in- 
crease its own powers of suppression. 
In 1950, the Government passed the 
Suppression of Communism Act, 
which enables it to outlaw any op- 
position organization and to drive 
opposition leaders out of public life. 


It is becoming increasingly clear 
that the opportunities for interracial 
experiment in South Africa are being 
wantonly rejected because of the 
fears and prejudices of South African 
Europeans based upon their almost 
innate belief in racial superiority. 
There can be little doubt that present 
South African policy is one of trying 
to turn the clock back. It meets, 
however, with opposition from with- 
in and without the country. Yet it 
inevitable that a series of 
clashes of an increasingly bitter 
nature will result. Weakness of the 
non-Europeans will lead to initial 
defeats and martyrdom, but in the 
long run they will get their revenge. 

The tragedy is that in the increas- 
ing bitterness which this process will 
inevitably entail, the opportunities for 
understanding and co- 
operation will progressively decline. 
South Africa can hardly avoid a long 
period of white and non-white hos- 
tility. 


seems 


interracial 
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Six top publishers are now arguing 


the case for deals with book clubs 


before the Federal Trade Commission 


BATTLE of thee BOOKMEN 


vi 
By Robert F. Drinan 


L WASHINGTON early last month 
there began a series of unique 
hearings which will affect millions of 
readers of books in this country. Part 
of a legal action brought by the 
Government against six of the largest 
book publishers, the hearings were 
also an extension of a long, three- 
way struggle between publishers, 
booksellers and book clubs. 

Back in July, this struggle reached 
the courts. By September 10, the 
Federal Trade Commission, which in- 
itiated the suit noted above, had be- 
gun hearings on the charge that book 
publishers had discriminated against 
retail book merchants in favor of 
book clubs. In December, these hear- 
ings closed and the FTC opened up 
the general question of the relation 
of the book clubs to the booksellers. 

The legal issue which has now 
been joined is but a small phase of 
the complicated and evolving prob- 
lem of the price structure of the book 
industry; but resolution of the legal 
issue, even if satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, will hardly establish peace in 
an industry that, dealing with an in- 





Rosert F. Drinan has written on the 
problem of monopoly for Social Or- 
der and the Georgetown Law Review. 
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tellectual product, should be a model 
of sanity and tranquility. The legal 
struggle will nonetheless be a signifi- 
cant event in the history of the book 
trade and, to some extent, in the de- 
velopment of American culture. 

The story of the book clubs, which 
now account for about one-fourth of 
all books sold in the United States, 
started with the founding of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club in 1926, 
followed shortly thereafter by the 
Literary Guild and a_ score of 
others. At first, retail booksellers 
moaned a jeremiad and not a few 
murmured suggestions that book 
clubs were hardly cricket. It became 
clear very quickly, however, that 
book clubs, like lending libraries, 
fulfilled a need and were here to stay. 
What really hurt booksellers was the 
double standard of pricing books 
which publishers came to use; the 
usual 40 per cent off would be 
given the book shops, but the book 
clubs were receiving a far greater 
discount. Booksellers protested to 
publishers about this double stand- 
ard, pointing out that it violated 
Federal and sometimes state laws 
against price discrimination. But the 
book clubs continued to receive pre- 
ferential discounts and, indeed, the 


members of some book clubs could 
buy books cheaper from their clubs 
than retail outlets could buy them 
from the publishers! 

Publishers began to lease their 
printing plates to the clubs but de- 
nied this right to the booksellers. In 
the late 1940s, the American Book- 
sellers Association requested the lease 
of the plates of three prominent new 
titles from their publishers, but for 
various reasons all three requests 
were denied. All three titles subse- 
quently became very profitable selec- 


tions of BOMC. 
CULTURAL PROTEST 


To their economic plaint against 
the book clubs booksellers added a 
cultural protest. At first, angry book- 
men challenged the whole idea of a 
committee creating a “best” book of 
the month; some years later in the 
struggle between book club and book 
store, exasperated booksellers sug- 
gested that the clubs chose new selec- 
tions with an eye to the size of their 
audience and not to their inherent 
literary quality. This position became 
more difficult to maintain, hovever, 
after the book clubs had demon- 
strated that they had in fact brought 
new and great talent to the public 
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and that they had in some instances 
upgraded America’s reading tastes. 
Henry Seidel Canby and Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, two of BOMC’s five 
able judges, made out on several oc- 
casions a cogent case for the method 
of selection employed by BOMC. 
Where the truth lies in the debate 
over the cultural value of the book 
clubs is a question too vast to be dis- 
here, and the booksellers 
themselves in latter years seem to 
have dropped it 
against the book clubs. 

With the end of World War II, 


mounting 


cussed 


from their case 


economic pressure on 
America’s booksellers forced them to 
seek some legal remedy to keep their 
books balanced. One action resulting 
from the American Booksellers As- 
sociation’s legal attempt to protect 
its members was the Federal Trade 
Commission’s 1948 mandate forbid- 
ding the book clubs to use the word 
“free” in their ads unless it was 
made clear that the so-called “free” 
books were given only to those who 
contracted to buy four books from 
the club during the course of a year. 
This ukase was small comfort for the 
booksellers and they pressed FTC for 
further action. After many months 
of study, FTC’s lawyers turned up 
with a civil complaint against six 
publishers: Doubleday, of which the 
Literary Guild and the Family Read- 
ing Club are totally owned subsidiar- 
ies: Houghton Mifflin; Little, Brown 
and Co.; Harper Bros.; Random 
House, and Simon and Shuster. The 
Literary Guild and BOMC are not 
included in the complaint, but they 
are mentioned as beneficiaries of the 
alleged illegal discrimination on the 
part of the publishers. 

The Federal Commission 
charges that these publishers had 
illegally denied booksellers the lease 
of printing plates, and that they had 
unlawfully required retail booksellers 
to maintain minimum resale prices 
although booksellers had not signed 
agreements to so act. In this FTC 
complaint, booksellers have won their 
first victory. What has gone un- 
noticed in the press is that booksell- 


Trade 
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ers will not have a total victory over 
the book clubs, as the booksellers or- 
iginally intended, because the FTC 
intends to enforce the Schwegmann 
“fair-trade” decision handed down 
by the U. S. Supreme Court on May 
21, 1951. This ruling invalidated 
state fair-trade laws as against non- 
signers to a minimum retail price 
contract. These laws, enacted in 45 
states and ratified by the Federal 
Miller-Tydings Law, allowed manu- 
facturers to establish and maintain a 
minimum resale price even though 
such a practice tended to monopoly. 
These prices, furthermore, were en- 
forceable even against those who re- 
fused to sign a contract to observe 
the fixed price. 


RETAILERS SUPPORT 


Retail booksellers have always 
supported these laws; they have 
found in them legal protection 


against the practice of drug and de- 
partment stores using slashed prices 
on books as a “loss leader.” The 
American Booksellers Association 
has frequently and openly advocated 
the retention of these laws and, when 
the validity of these regulations in 
restraint of competition was called 
into question during the late Forties. 
the booksellers defended them with 
almost passionate vigor. In August 
1951, the booksellers announced that 
they disapproved of the FTC’s in- 
terpretation of the Schwegmann de- 
cision. Booksellers will probably sup- 
port the efforts of two Congressmen 
who have recently introduced bills to 
overrule the Schwegmann decision, 
which, in the opinion of some legal 
experts, virtually cuts the heart out 
of all existing “fair-trade” laws. 
Another new element in anti-trust 
law—and one that adds further to 
the present confusion about the state 
of the fair-trade laws—is likely to 
harass the booksellers in their at- 
tempts to obtain a just solution to the 
problem of the price structure in the 
book industry. This new element is 
enunciated by the 
United States Supreme Court last 
autumn to the effect that a seller may 


the doctrine 


legally reduce his price to one pur- 
chaser and not to another, if this 
reduction is made in good faith in an 
attempt to meet the real competition 
of a rival. What this decision means 
in practice is not at all clear. Con- 
gress has wrangled over it for some 


time. It is conceivable that this new 
doctrine will be used by book pub- 
lishers as a justification for their 
double standard in pricing books. It 





BOMC HEAD SCHERMAN: HUCKSTER 


is generally known that authors and 
publishers negotiate a contract with 
a book club in mind as a very real 
party of the second part. It is not 
unknown for authors and publishers 
to bargain with more than one book 
club in order to obtain the largest 
possible financial guarantee for a 
new title. This practice is also be- 
coming usual in connection with re- 
print rights for paper books. The 
opportunity to employ the new judi- 
cial “good-faith” ruling outlined 
above is thus clear. Book publishers 
may claim that they gave preferen- 
tial prices to book clubs in order to 
meet the competition in the field. 
But since this new judicial gloss on 
the anti-trust laws is still very new, 
what part it will have in the battle 
of the bookmen remains to be seen. 
No matter what legal ruling the 
FTC hearings produce, it seems likely 
that these inquiries will supply sig- 
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nificant evidence on the enormous 
impact of the book clubs on Amer- 
ican culture. Scarcely any research 
has been done on this question, yet 
the vast and unprecedented distribu- 
tion of literature by the nation’s 60 
major book clubs (BOMC alone has 
sold well over 100 million books) is 
surely one of the most significant 
sociological and cultural facts of our 
time. Two articles by Merle Miller in 
Harper's (May and June 1948) are 
about the only critique we have of 
how the books clubs operate and 
what they have contributed. It is un- 
fortunate to have to note that there 
has been virtually no evaluation of 
the book clubs from an enlightened 
liberal point of view. And surely we 
need to know the truth about the 
best seller: Is it bern in the mind of 
the author or made in the advertis- 
ing and publicity department? 


What is also likely to emerge from 
the FTC hearings is a greater public 
appreciation of the plight of the re- 
tail booksellers. Like every marginal 
small businessman, the retail book- 
seller is hard pressed by runaway 
prices and diminishing profits. While 
it is true that the facts in the FTC 
complaint represent the situation of a 
year or two ago, the economic posi- 
tion of the book dealer has not im- 
proved very much since. In fact, the 
phenomenal popularity of pocket 


ber of 214 million volumes last year 
as compared with 3 million in 1939. 

The final outcome of the FTC suit 
may be some months in coming. In 
the interim, we can hope that the 
booksellers will realize their right to 
have the anti-trust laws, both Federal 
and state, enforced carefully and 
completely. At the same time, it is 
desirable that existing anti-monopoly 
legislation be used to curb the vast 
economic and cultural power of the 
nation’s book clubs with their 2.5 


million members. If both of these ob- 
jectives are achieved, the voice of 
true literature will have a chance to 
be heard above the hawking of the 
hucksters. In any event, the actions 
of the Federal Trade Commission will 
probably bring forth information 
about the production and distribution 
of books for which book lovers every- 
where will be grateful. 


books and the proliferation of the 
book clubs (clubs for yachtsmen and 
farmers are the latest creations 
of entrepreneurial ingenuity!) have 
continually harassed the nation’s 
booksellers throughout the postwar 
years. The pocket books, while more 
an extension of the pulp magazine 
trade than of the conventional book 
business, sold the astronomical num- 





LEON BLUM THROUGH SOVIET EYES 


Following is the “biography” of Leon Blum in the new edition of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia: “Blum, Leon 
(1872-1950): a French political reactionary, right-wing Socialist, traitor to the working class, bitter enemy of the 
Soviet Union. Born of a bourgeois family, bourgeois jour alist, closely associated with monopoly capital, dramatic 
and literary critic, Blum joined the Socialist movement fo: careerist reasons at the end of the "90s. He was a social 
chauvinist during the First World War .... By his slander us speeches he tried to weaken the influence of the great 


a 


BLUM: ‘REACTIONARY, CAREERIST’ 





Socialist October Revolution in the French labor movement, and to prevent 
the formation of a Communist party in France. . . . The lower middle-class 
elements led by Blum set up their own organization under the label of So- 
cialist party in order to counteract the Communist party. . . . The Socialist 
party, under his leadership, supported the anti-Soviet and anti-democratic 
policy of French imperialism. . . . From June 1936 until June 1937, Blum 
was at the head of a government supported by the Popular Front. Blum’s 
policy consisted in small temporary concessions to the workers, calculated to 
preserve the essential positions of big capital and its preparations for a count- 
er-offensive against the working class, the peasants and the urban lower 
middle classes. Blum’s foreign policy tended toward unleashing the Second 
World War. . . . Under the Blum Government, the Fascist elements, encouraged 
by him, intensified their destructive action. . .. At the beginning of 1942, he 
was persecuted by Hitler’s agents, the Vichy rulers. . . . [Later] Blum was taken 
to Germany, where he lived in comfort and wrote the anti-Soviet and pro- 
Fascist book, A Echelle Humaine. 

“After the destruction of Hitler Germany by the Soviet Union, he returned 
to France, where he carried on a perfidious and slanderous campaign .. . 
against the Soviet Union and the French Communist party. . . . Blum imposed 
a course of submission to Anglo-American imperialism on the country. .. . 
He pleaded for the liquidation of French national independence and the es- 
tablishment of American world hegemony directed against the liberty of all 
mankind, particularly the Soviet Union. . . . Blum played the role of enraged 
propagandist for an outworn cosmopolitan ideology, demanding France’s 


abandonment of her national sovereignty and the creation of a ‘European Federation’ of capitalist states sponsored by 
American imperialism. . . . Blum was the most despicable enemy of the Soviet Union; he was an enemy of peace, demo- 


eracy and socialism.” 
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LONG TIME AGO, I advocated 
A putting Congress on the radio. 
Now that keenest of Congressmen, 
Jacob K. Javits (R.-N.Y.), has intro- 
duced a bill to put himself and his 
colleagues on television. The Okla- 
homa legislature already broadcasts 
over the radio. The law-makers of 
New Zealand are not too dignified or 
timid to go out over the air. Austra- 
lia lets citizens into the secrets of 
its legislative sound effects two days 
a week. The great hold-out is the 
Congress of the United States. 

Congressman Javits, in an article 
in the New York Times Magazine, 
lines up three possible arguments 
against this proposal. The first one 
can easily be met. It is said that the 
sessions in the Capitol are often 
boring—and God knows it is true. 
But no broadcasting company or 
publicist is proposing to send out 
every stupid word from House or 
Senate. As everyone knows, many of 
the most dramatic and significant 
events take place in committees. If 
a judicious publicity director had 
free range over House, Senate and all 
committees—in addition, possibly, to 
the President’s press conferences—he 
could give us plenty. 

The management of such a project 
would, of course, require versatility 
and resourcefulness. But think what 
WNYC has done with the sessions of 
the various bodies of the United Na- 
tions. A radio and television station 
with the whole of the U.S. Govern- 
ment at its disposal could do far 
better. And there would be no lan- 
guage difficulty. The technical ar- 
rangements would depend on the 
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By William E. Bohn 


Let's Look 


Congress 


sort of broadcasting concern which 
got the contract. There is a consid- 
erable demand for a Government sta- 
tion to undertake this public service. 
If one of the big commercial com- 
panies gets the job, there will be the 
problem of sponsors. It would be 
easy to suggest commercial products 
in line with some of the oratory to 
which Washington gallery-sitters are 
accustomed. As stand-by programs 
we might, occasionally, use a speech 
by Abraham Lincoln or Daniel 
Webster. The comparisons would be 
enlightening. 

The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany is interested in televising im- 
portant debates. CBS and ABC are 
also interested. If any one of these 
concerns were to get the franchise, 
the Federal Government would have 
a chance to make a vital experiment 
in democracy without any risk. 

The prime argument cited against 
this project is one that actually 
works in favor of it. The more intel- 
ligent Congressmen are worried that 
some of the others will make fools 
of themselves on the screen. Of 
course, they don’t state the case that 
baldly. What they say is that some 
of the loud-roaring old war-horses or 
the stage-struck young ham-actors 
“might play to the galleries.” Such 
shenanigans would lower both the 
level of discussion and the reputation 
of the world’s greatest assembly. 

Many years ago, when [| taught in 
a high school, we used to send the 
senior class to Washington each 
year. The special purpose of this 
pious pilgrimage was to top off the 
course in government. The idealistic 


boys and girls who had been taught 
how things ought to be done would 
come back filled with bitterness and 
disillusion. The oratory and man- 
ners of the statesmen worried them 
as much as the morals. It was sug- 
gested by some that the young people 
might learn more at the zoo. At any 
rate, the faculty finally met in solemn 
session to debate the advisability of 
exposing tender minds to the oratori- 
cal winds of House and Senate. 

I am prepared to argue against all 
comers, however, that revelation on 
the ruthless television screen will 
lessen the number of jackasses rather 
than increase it. Australian exper- 
ience goes to prove this proposition. 
Since the broadcasting started down 
there, the number of bombastic per- 
formers has decreased. People sitting 
quietly in their living-rooms are not 
carried away by demagogy. Over 
television, a fool looks like a fool. 

It is argued, too, that irresponsible 
members might make charges against 
groups or persons without giving 
equal facilities for reply. That is 
what has been happening—especially 
during the past five years. But radio 
and television have strict rules about 
such matters. Loose-tongued Con- 
gressmen would be called to book. 
There is a chance that something like 
justice would be restored. 

We have had two great demonstra- 
tions of the potency of television as 
an instrument of democracy. The 
first came when the sessions of the 
UN Security Council were broadcast. 
People all over the country saw 
Malik and the Russian satellite per- 
formers. A glance at their faces was 
enough. Their characters were ob- 
vious. All the smooth double-talk was 
forgotten. Five minutes spent view- 
ing reality did more good than all 
the books, articles and speeches in 
the world. The second case was fur- 
nished by the Kefauver Committee. 
People gazed down into the depths of 
crookedness. The view was so fright- 
ening that it started the whole moral 
landslide that is going on now. A 
wonderful thing. giving people a 
chance to see! Let’s try it all the way. 
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By Takeo Naoi 


New Leader Correspondent 


Tokyo 
NE OF THE MOsT difficult prob- 
ot Japan must face once the 
peace treaty is finally ratified will 
be that of achieving economic inde- 
pendence. After she has met the var- 
ious expenses arising out of the 
treaty—reparations, foreign-debt set- 
tlement, part of the maintenance of 
U.S. defense forces on the islands, 
and the demands of expanding her 
domestic security forces—she will 
have to import 20 per cent of her 
food requirements. The charges un- 
der the treaty will consume 23 to 
30 per cent of the total estimated 
budget for the fiscal year beginning 
next April, while food purchased 
abroad will constitute 25 per cent 
of the country’s total imports. 

Under these circumstances, Japan’s 
vital need is to intensify production 
and exports; her future clearly de- 
pends upon expansion of foreign 
trade. At present, industrial produc- 
tion stands at about 150 per cent of 
prewar (1934-36) levels. However, 
imports during 1951 were only 55 
per cent and exports 31 per cent of 
prewar. 


THE CHINA TRADE: 
Stalin's Bait for Japan 


China inevitably looms large in 
any Japanese discussion of foreign 
trade, and a sort of nostalgia for the 
happy days before the war lingers on 
amid the completely changed condi- 
tions of the present. The Japanese 
steel industry, in particular, was al- 
most completely dependent on China 
for its iron and coking coal. Today, 
it is forced to import chiefly from 
the United States, at high freight 
rates. 

This situation is, of course, made 
to order for Soviet exploitation. In- 
deed, it coincides with the current 
shift in the Kremlin’s entire global 
strategy from phrasemongering of 
the Stockholm “peace appeal” variety 
to economic cajolery—a far more 
effective method of appealing to na- 
tions beset by the social and eco- 
nomic stresses which accompany re- 
armament. The New Year’s issue of 
the authoritative Soviet foreign- 
policy organ, New Times, called for 
an end to the cold war and resump- 
tion of normal economic ties between 
East and West. Next April, 400 dele- 


gates from all over the world are 


scheduled to convene in Moscow un- 





JAPANESE LEADERS ARE TARGETS OF MOSCOW'S ECONOMIC DRIVE 


1c 


der the auspices of the Communist- 
controlled World Congress of Parti- 
sans of Peace to discuss the possi- 
bilities for East-West trade. In these 
far-flung Soviet maneuverings, Japan 
is a prime target. 

Last October, the Soviet trade rep- 
resentative, Domynitsky, paid a sud- 
den visit to the Japanese Diet. He 
discussed commercial prospects with 
members of the various parties, and 
declared that the U.S.S.R. was ready 
to offer coking coal at $10 a ton—a 
third of the current American price. 
Domynitsky’s dramatic appearance 
and powers of salesmanship created 
a sensation in Japanese business 
circles. 

On November 7, the Soviet Em- 
bassy followed this up by extending 
invitations to a number of promi- 
nent Japanese to attend the thirty- 
fourth anniversary celebration of the 
Bolshevik Revolution. The guest list 
included not only Cabinet ministers 
and high Foreign Office officials, but 
several leading Japanese business- 
men, such as Gisuke Aikawa, former 
president of the Manchurian Heavy 
Industry Corporation, and Tanzan 
Ishibashi, former Finance Minister. 
In the past, invitations to similar 
Soviet functions have gone primarily 
to Communists and fellow-travelers, 
only rarely to Government leaders, 
and never to businessmen. The sig- 
nificance of this break with prece- 
dent was not lost on the Japanese. 

Not long after this, Domynitsky 
made news again when he accepted 
an invitation by the Oriental Econo- 
mist, Japanese counterpart of the 
London Economist, to attend a dinner 
with seven Japanese business leaders. 
Present were Ishibashi and Aikawa, 
the recent recipients of Russian hos- 
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TO REPLACE LOST CHINA TRADE, JAPANESE CLAIM, THEY MUST HAVE ACCESS TO SOUTH ASIA ECONOMIC AREA 


pitality, as well as Kyuro Kano, in- 
ternationally known banker and ad- 
viser to the New York City Bank, and 
Shozo Murata, former president of 
the Osaka Marine Co. Domynitsky 
was in high good humor and, at the 
of the uttered a few 
pretty sentiments on the value of such 


end dinner, 
intimate conversations in “deepening 
mutual understanding and good will.” 
A chief topic at the dinner was 
next April’s world economic confer- 
ence in Moscow. Invitations have 
already been sent to ten Japanese 
professors and economists, all of 
them left-wing Socialists known to 
be fervent advocates of trade with 
Communist China. In addition, two 
businessmen have been invited, al- 
though one has already declined. 
The latest and most spectacular 
Soviet bid for Japanese support came 
just a month ago in the form of a 
special New Year’s message from 


Stalin himself, in which the Soviet 
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dictator expressed “deep sympathy” 
for the Japanese people now “suffer- 
ing under foreign occupation.” In 
spite of Stalin’s tender solicitude, the 
message aroused little enthusiasm in 
this country, where Russia’s failure 
to return several hundred thousand 
Japanese prisoners of war remains a 
sore issue. Nevertheless, taken in con- 
junction with the recent awarding of 
a 100,000-ruble Stalin “peace prize” 
to Ikuo Oyama, head of the Japanese 
Committee for the Defense of Peace, 
this new move fits into the develop- 
ing Communist campaign to stir up 
anti-American feeling in Japan. 

Of course, Japan’s course in for- 
eign policy and trade is already set 
by the terms of the peace treaty its 
representatives signed in San Fran- 
cisco last September. Until the eco- 
nomic problems following in the 
wake of the treaty are overcome, 
however, neutralism and the pros- 
pects of renewed trade with China 


will continue to exert a powerful at- 
traction for a great many Japanese. 
So long as that is the case, there is 
danger that Japan will fall for the 
Kremlin’s tempting economic bait. 

John M. Maki stated the essence of 
Japan’s current economic plight ex- 
tremely well in his article, “Japan: 
Problems of Peace” [THE New Leap- 
ER, December 10, 1951]: 

“We must face up to the fact 
that if we do not wish to throw 
Japan, willy-nilly, into the arms 
of the Chinese Communists eco- 
nomically, we must either continue 
to subsidize the Japanese economy 

. or make strenuous efforts to 
replace China as a source of raw 
materials and a market for Japan.” 
The U.S. Occupation in Japan has 

been making and is continuing to 
make the required efforts in this 
direction. But it is open to serious 
question whether the same can be 
said of the Japanese Government and 
Japanese business interests. 
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RIESEL 


BuLGARIAN Maj. Mincho Yosi- 
A pov commands 500 Bulgarian 
soldiers now part of the Soviet’s new 
international brigade in Korea. . . . 
These men joined 60,000 Russian in- 
fantrymen, including the Russian 7th 
Mechanized Division (equipped with 
100 T-34 tanks and 50 anti-tank 
guns), the Russian 3rd Airborne 
Division and two contingents of the 
Soviet’s 29th Air Division, made up 
of 39 MIG-15s and 36 LA-9s... . 

+ + + 

Chap by name of Henry Reuss 
will buck Senator McCarthy in the 
Wisconsin Senatorial race this fall. 
Reuss, in New York recently raising 
money, will be handled by George 
Cassidy, the public-relations man who 
managed Rudy Halley’s campaign 
for the Liberal party... . 

+ + + 

Travelers: Victor Kravchenko has 
just left Caracas. . . . Owen Lattimore 
decided not to go around the world. 
After three weeks in England, he re- 
turned home with lots of lectures be- 
hind him. It would be interesting if 
the British, who know just where he 
went, would tell us whom he saw. . . 

? } * 

For thousands of miles across 
country, from New York to San 
Francisco, down to LA and back, a 
quiet little chap tried unsuccessfully 
to tell a story to a group of Amer- 
icans who just weren’t up to his 
North African French. When the 
group got down to Hollywood, the 
North African finally succeeded in 
delivering a short speech of greeting 
to what was probably the most stellar 
group of movie actors and producers 
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By Victor Riesel 


Soviet Troops 
Now in Korea 


ever to gather in one conference 
room. But again his French was much 
too swift and few listened. Had they 
but heeded, they would have the 
background to the bloodiest colonial 
rioting since India. 

The little fellow was Habib Bour- 
guiba, leader of the Tunisian nation- 
alists, whose arrest unleashed the 
lethal rioting. He had been traveling 
with the AFL’s International Com- 
mittee, went to Hollywood to urge 
the film people to send their glamor- 
ous stars to Europe to sell American- 
ism, was shocked at the Bikini hath- 
ing suits he saw at the Hollywood 
Roosevelt Hotel swimming pool. In 
that group was a newspaperman who 
is now determined to become a lin- 
guist so that he will never again 
brush off such an international news- 
beat. That newsman is none other 
than this writer. .. . 


+ + + 

Personal Note: One night not too 
long ago, I debated Phil Loeb and 
Sam Jaffe in a 1-3 a.m. marathon 
over Barry Gray’s midnight micro- 
phone. Loeb said he was ashamed he 
signed the open letter backing the 
Moscow purge trials in those weird 
1937 days. But he defended his 
signing a letter to President Roose- 
velt urging civil liberties for the 
Communists, because civil liberties 
for all is true Americanism. On this 
theory, would he and the others have 
signed open letters for the KKK, the 
German-American Bund or the Trot- 
skyites? ... 

+ + + 

Trouble with all us capitalists is 

that we don’t get out of our 92-room 


penthouses and mix with the prole- 
tariat. Apparently Moscow’s agents 
here get around more than we do, 
for they have found the following, 
according to a recent Moscow radio 
broadcast, which we haven’t yet been 
able to locate: 


“In the U.S. .. . all sorts of 
sport perversions are being de- 
veloped. One of these is lying 
down in a coffin as long as one 
can stand it without breathing, 
which often ends with the partici- 
pant’s death. Marathon dances are 
very popular. Female boxing, 
which attracts crowds of specta- 
tors, is being developed. . . . 

“Wrestling in which the contest- 
ants can bite, kick and gouge each 
other’s eyes and even use weapons 
is also popular in the U.S. The 
American sports businessmen have 
arranged basketball games in the 
dark, where the players can use 
all forbidden methods without 
punishment.” 


What, no Russian roulette? 
ee ws 

Sociologist Helen M. Lynd gets off 
a 12-page gripe at alleged excesses 
in U.S. anti-Communist policy at 
home and abroad in the current 
American Scholar (magazine of the 
Phi Beta Kappa society). Her stric- 
tures would come with slightly better 
grace if Mrs. Lynd were at least an 
honest anti-Communist to begin with. 
Fact is she’s anything but. When 
Stalin’s cultural commissars staged 
their big “peace” circus at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in 1949, she was a spon- 
sor. In 1950, she signed the phony 
Stockholm “peace appeal,” designed 
to soften up the free world for Com- 
munist aggression. How about it, 
American Scholar: Isn’t it time to 
stop trotting out apologists for Stal- 
inist tyranny as spokesmen for the 
American academic profession? 

-— “oe 

There’s a terrific story in a man 
called Col. Wilson, formerly peace- 
time “mayor” of Seoul for the U.S. 
Army. He says that, at one hospital, 
the Korean Communists so infiltrated 
the doctors’ staff that they actually 
murdered hundreds of important per- 
sons. Wilson is in New York.... 
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A Voice of Freedom 


In Western Germany 


BERLIN 
HILE MANY of the tasks of 
Wi. American Occupation in 
West Germany are now being aban- 
doned to the Germans, it was recently 
announced that Die Neue Zeitung— 
“the American Newspaper for Ger- 
many,” as its subtitle proclaims— 
would be continued as an American 
publishing venture. This seems merit- 
ed reward for an unsual newspaper’s 
exceptionally successful career, the 
credit for which belongs primarily to 
one of its founders and editor-in- 
chief, Hans Wallenberg of New York 
City. 

As was recently reported by 
Miinster University’s Institute for the 
Science of Journalism, Die Neue Zeit- 
ung is today more frequently quoted 
by the German press than any other 
daily newspaper. This alone would 
evidence the authority and prestige 
which Mr. Wallenberg’s paper has 
won in seven years of publication. 
The qualities which have distinguish- 
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By Norbert Muhlen 


A unique American-sponsored newspaper 


is making a vital contribution to German unity 


as part of the European community 


ed Die Neue Zeitung are unfortu- 
nately all too rare in German journal- 
ism. It has set new standards in accu- 
rate reporting by sticking strictly to 
the separation of news and editorial 
opinion. Its policy of presenting 
even when unfavorable to 
American interests, has helped to win 
the respect of the German reader. 
Combining German cultural interests 
with features, the 
paper’s “feuilleton’”—the entertain- 
ment section devoted to literary, 
scientific and esthetic topics—-has 
been widely acclaimed as outstand- 
ing. 

As a “voice of America” exerting 
a marked impact on the German 
mind, Die Neue Zeitung has had to 
meet competition from non-American 
and sometimes anti-American voices 
in the German press. The paper de- 
serves much of the credit for chang- 
ing the climate of German opinion 
during the past year by persuading 
Germans of the necessity for par- 
ticipating in an economically, mili- 
tarily and, in the end, politically in- 
tegrated Europe. 

The paper has fought an equally 


news, 


cosmopolitan 


valiant and rewarding battle in de- 
fense of West Berlin and, for that 
matter, in defense of West Germany 
against Soviet machinations to in- 
duce Western surrender. An editorial 
written by Wallenberg at the begin- 
ning of the Berlin blockade and en- 
titled, “Have No Fear,” has become 
a classic of post-Hitler journalism in 
Germany. 

Launched in 1945 shortly after 
the capitulation of the Third Reich, 
Die Neue Zeitung pretty accurately 
mirrors Occupation history as well 
as Germany’s recent progress from 
defeated totalitarian enemy to re- 
spected partner in the Atlantic de- 
fense community. Despite orders and 
“policy directives” from the mili- 
tary authorities, the daily never suc- 
cumbed to the lunatic depths of Mor- 
genthauism. Nor did it ever compro- 
mise with the pro-Soviet line advo- 
cated in the immediate postwar per- 
iod by top-level U.S. authorities and 
by numerous Communists and fellow 
travelers infesting the Occupation’s 
information program, and which was 
enforced by naive key personnel 
among the military. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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VOICE 


CONTINUED 


As a matter of fact, during the en- 
tire period when that strange alliance 
was still being celebrated by most 
U.S. Occupation people, Die Neue 
Zeitung never forgot that it was an 
American newspaper, steadfastly and 
clearly warning of the Soviet men- 
ace. This was primarily the work of 
Hans Wallenberg, who had to walk 
the narrow and dangerous tightrope 
of offending neither his military and 
civilian superiors nor his own con- 
ception of democracy. For that rea- 
son, Die Neue Zeitung never had to 
turn the somersaults characteristic 
of most official Occupation politics 
over the years, and this, too, has 
served to enhance the newspaper’s 
stature. 

After many experiments, Die Neue 
Zeitung found a satisfactory solution 
to the problem of how to produce 
“an American paper for Germany” 
without losing either its American 
character or its German readers. 
While the original and rather gullible 


conception that any American feature 


could be usefully transplanted to 
Germany disappeared from military 
Government circles, Die Neue Zeitung 
worked out a synthesis of the better 
features of both American and Ger- 
man journalism. 

Hans Wallenberg, who edited Die 
Neue Zeitung from 1945 to 1947, and 
resumed his post after a two-year ab- 
sence from Germany, was well pre- 
pared for his duties. A former re- 
porter on the staff of a democratic 
Berlin paper published by the Ullstein 
publishing house, he emigrated to the 
United States when Hitler came to 
power. Here he became thoroughly 
familiar with the ways of the Amer- 
ican press (which, to a considerable 
degree, meant steeping himself in the 
spirit of American democracy). 
Wallenberg fought in the war as a 
combat soldier, after which he found 
the opportunity to creatively utilize 
his knowledge of his former and his 
adopted homelands in the service of 
both. 

Other American publishing ven- 


tures in occupied Germany have 
been less successful. With the excep- 
tion of the monthly magazine, Der 
Monat—edited by Melvin J. Lasky. 
a frequent contributor to THE NEw 
LEADER—they 
passed into oblivion. 

What is really remarkable in the 
success story of Die Neue Zeitung is, 
above all, the fact that its achieve- 
ment is due to the personal and poli- 
tical integrity of one man, Hans 
Wallenberg. This lesson might well 
serve other American ventures in in- 


have all deservedly 


formation and education abroad, in 
which theoretical blueprints and pub- 
licity for home consumption often 
count for more than the choice of 
the right man for the job—one quali- 
fied by character, past experience and 
political insight. What Die Neue Zeit- 
ung’s success story further indicates 
is that, given the means and the right 
people, this country is less incompe- 
tent in fighting the battle of ideas 
abroad than we are sometimes in- 
clined to think. 





UN-AMERICANISM 


Dr. Matford M. Mathews, compiler of a Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms, says that “ain’t” is found at least as far back as Shake- 


speare.—News item. 


The origin is far and faint 


Of such a lowbrew word as “‘ain’t,” 

And though at least one learned man 

Is not quite sure when it began, 

Unlike such terms as “riboflavin” 

It goes back to the bard of Avon 

And maybe farther back—who knows ?— 


In English speech and English prose. 


At least, as called to our attention, 


It’s no American invention, 


No lately come, uncultured stray flower, 
But something strictly ante-Mayflower, 


No mark of an unlettered nation, 


But, happily, an importation. 


Our lingo’s not so bad as painted, 


SOMETHING CONSTRUCTIVE AT LAST 


headline. 


Swiss Convict American as Spy for McCarthy.—Newspaper 


I say, my friends, just what is this? 


McCarthy spying on the Swiss? 
What gives them tingling of their scalps— 


Is he about to steal the Alps? 
Or maybe breaking of their code’ll 
Give him the secret of the yodel, 


Which might be handy when he’s smearing 


Far distant persons, out of hearing. 


I see it now. He comes from Wis., 


Which makes tine cheeses, like the Swiss, 


And so, no doubt, his earnest goal’s 
To steal the secret of the holes 


The Swiss excel in, which I'd rate 


His greatest usefulness to date. / 


And that’s a kind of comfort, ain’t it? 


—Richard Armour 
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DALLIN 


, DRAMATIC ACTION of a group 


of Chinese prisoners of war in 
tattooing anti-Communist slogans on 
their bodies has illuminated the situ- 
ation in the Far East like a sudden 
flash of lightning. 
many Americans fully realize the hu- 
man tragedy—and also the mistrust 
of this country—implied in what 
these men did. 

Koje, where the Chinese POWs are 
held, is an island off the Korean 
In the center of the island, 
visible from any part of the camp, 
stands a replica of the Statue of Lib- 
erty, erected by anti-Communist pris- 
oners. Of the 17,000 confined on 
Koje, 12,000 have signed petitions in 
their blood declaring that they would 
rather die than return to Communist 
China. 

Now the news has reached us that 
3,000 of these anti-Communists have 
tattooed themselves with anti-Com- 
munist slogans, thereby deliberately 
condemning 
death should they ever be returned 
to the mainland. They 


I wonder how 


coast. 


themselves to certain 
have thus 
served notice that China’s civil war 
has not ended, that the country is not 
reconciled to its new government, and 
that the fight will go on until the 
terroristic, militaristic Peking regime 
is overthrown. 

But, most important, the prisoners 
on Koje have sent a silent, but elo- 
quent message to the American peo- 
ple—one which sheds light on the true 
attitude of the nations of Asia to- 
ward this country. What they said, in 
effect, was this: 

“We don’t trust you. In spite of 
all your promises, you may change 
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EAST and WEST 


a 
By David J. Dallin 


An Indictment 
Written in Blood 


your mind overnight—and then we 
will all be dead in a matter of days. 
You Americans have money, but no 
guts; you are rich, but fickle; you 
have sentimental hearts, but many 
base, egotistical traits as well. We 
are forced to burn our bridges in 
order to burn yours. Now you can’t 
take refuge in the self-delusion that 
‘perhaps’ our lives will be spared if 
we are delivered to the Communists. 
With this tattooing on our bodies, 
we will face certain liquidation. So 
try to send us back now!” 

The Chinese and Korean Commu- 
nists make a similar appraisal of the 
United States. When they insist on 
forcible repatriation of all prisoners 
as a condition for an armistice, they 
are really saying: 

“If we remain firm and exert 
enough pressure on the Americans, 
they will give in. They say ‘never!’ 
but we don’t believe them; they pre- 
tend to be strong and united, but 
in reality they are divided among 
themselves, they are weaklings. We 
need another 100,000 men for our 
armies and we must have them.” 

Are they altogether wrong? Just a 
few days ago, John Foster Dulles 
publicly deplored the “defeatism” 
reigning in Washington with regard 
to the Far East. Newspaper column- 
ists keep telling us that the Korean 
and Chinese peoples actually love 
their Communist masters, and hate 
Chiang Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee 
and their “corrupt” regimes. Defeat- 
ism and faint-heartedness may well 
continue to gain ground in Washing- 
ton. With tremendous moral and 
ideological issues confronting the 


world, a few petty souls may once 
again attempt to substitute craven 
“realism” for the long-range idealism 
so urgently needed. 

“Of course,” one can hear them 
saying, “we sympathize with these 
unfortunate Chinese prisoners. But 
if we don’t sign an immediate armis- 
tice, the war will go on and thous- 
ands of more men will die, including 
Nobly refusing to 
turn over the Chinese means sacri- 


American Gls. 


ficing our own men. We must be 
realistic. . . .” 

These are precisely the voices Pek- 
ing and Moscow want to hear from 
Washington. The Communist “firm- 
ness” at Panmunjom is designed to 
help the appeasers gain control once 
more over American policy-making. 
remember well the 
pledges made by President Truman 
and the United Nations in the sum- 
mer of 1950 to fight to the finish, 
smash Communist aggression, and re- 
unite the Korean nation right up to 
the Yalu River boundary with China 
and the Soviet Union. They remem- 
ber how, before long, some promi- 
columnists started 
urging the U. S. Government to aban- 
don this determination because such 
internal Korean matters were “none 
of our business.” They remember 
how totally inadequate and unpre- 
pared our forces were at the outbreak 
of war, when the first North Korean 
onslaught drove the UN into the tiny 
Pusan beachhead. And, finally, they 
remember the vacillation and inde- 
cisiveness in Washington and London 
when the question of bombing Chi- 
nese convoys and supply dumps in 


Our enemies 


nent American 


Manchuria arose. 

Perhaps the fond hopes of Stalin 
and Mao will prove groundless: at 
all events, the decision one way or 
another will most likely have been 
made by the time this appears in 
print. Above all, let us bear in mind 
that our Communist adversaries are 
neither very strong nor very wise. 
Their seeming strength and wisdom 
thus far are actually no more than 
the reflection of our weakness, short- 
sightedness and cowardice. 








Yugoslav regime must grant true democracy or increase repression 


TITOISM IN 


VERY ONCE in a while, Tito breaks out privately to 
E visitors in German. “Didn’t you know,” he told an 
Austrian recently, “that I served as a non-commissioned 
officer in the old Hapsburg imperial army? . . . Those 
were wonderful days! They can never come back... .” 
The reporter of this incident concluded: “Obviously a 
former non-com of the Austro-Hungarian Army is the 
last man to let himself be pushed around by a Georgian 
brigand, however powerful. . . .” 

Somehow I prefer this fanciful explanation of the Tito- 
Stalin break to the pretentious Yugoslav disquisitions on 
how they are building a new kind of social order as 
different from Russian Bolshevism as it is from Western 
democracy. There is precious little evidence to indicate 
that they really understand the character of (1) Russian 
Bolshevism, (2) Western democracy, or (3) the kind of 
society they are so busy building. In a brief conversation 
with Moshe Piyade, I tried to raise the following ques- 
tions: Has the Yugoslav Party finally grasped the fatal 
role that a one-party dictatorship must play in the at- 
tempt to establish a new social order? Can Yugoslavia, 
any more than Russia, avoid the process of “degenera- 
tion” involved in the building of “socialism in one coun- 
try”? 

Piyade’s answers were phrased with some tentative- 
ness but no little passion: 


“These are all real questions. How could we pos- 
sibly avoid them? We will face them. We will try to 
solve them. . . . We will not go the Russian way. We 
will, I hope, avoid those errors. . . . Yugoslavia is 
different. Our revolution was not based on defeatism, 
as in 1917, but on a positive popular victory. And our 
peasant is much more mature and developed than the 
Russian. . . . We alone emerged triumphant through 
the war. Whom else would you want to have govern 
the country? ... We will build socialism, and in this 
one country if it has to be. Some violence is inevitable, 
but are we not democratizing?” 





MELVIN J. Lasky, a frequent contributor to THE NEw 
LEADER, recently visited Yugoslavia. This article is based 
on interviews with Tito and other Yugoslav leaders. 
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Some first results of a good try cannot be denied. 
Borba now prints much foreign news in an objective 
manner. Forced-labor battalions are being done away 
with. Rankovich’s secret police is easing up on political 
arrests. The severe burdens of the five-year plan are in 
the process of reduction; the enormous rate of capital 
investment is being cut down in order to permit more 
consumers-goods production. One Sunday morning, I was 
taken to the striking services in an Orthodox church, 
and my Yugoslav companion frankly conceded that two 
years before she would not have dared it with me. 
Afternoons, I sat around in a kavana talking politics with 
young students and they frankly admitted that two years 
ago they would not be seen talking with a foreigner. . . . 


FACE BASIC DILEMMA 


But the basic dilemma remains. Who has ever heard 
of Bolsheviks becoming Mensheviks? How far will they 
go? How far can they go? The Yugoslavs themselves 
don’t know, and they don’t want anybody telling them. 
One foreign observer made himself very unpleasant in 
Belgrade simply by knowing more Marxism than the 
Party theoreticians. When he departed and broadcast 
back to Yugoslavia in a series of BBC talks in Serbo- 
Croat, his message and challenge were not at all well 
taken, for he had gone to the heart of the matter: 


“You refuse to grant real political concessions. You 
don’t want to share power. For you, political freedom 
is still dangerous. You are attracted by the healthiness 
of free discussions, but you want a guarantee that the 
right answers, that is your answers, will be produced. 
Though democracy can have many forms, it can have 
only one essence. . . . In wanting to give democracy 
and yet to monopolize all power, the Party leaders be- 
have like a young lady who wants to have a love affair 
and still retain her virginity. . . . Unless the Tito re- 
gime is prepared to grant a greater measure of real 
democracy, it will have no alternative but to reimpose 
severe methods of repression involving a virtual return 
to its former Stalinist patterns.” 


If this is the political crux of the matter, the economic 
crux is closely bound up with it, for only if there is de- 
mocracy inside and outside the party will it be possible 
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By Melvin J. Lasky 


CRISIS 


to have the wholesale reconsideration of the Yugoslav 
future without which there can only be tragedy in the 
Balkans. 

“We have not been able to raise the standard of liv- 
ing as we planned to,” Tito told some trade-unionists re- 
cently. “When one is building, the belt must be tighten- 
ed. ...” But a “better and happier future” was coming. 
One day they would be “rich and cultured.” Factory 
chimneys would be smoking, diesels would be streak- 
ing by, arid fields would be fertile, and trees would grow 
on stony hills. “You should know that if we are demand- 
ing too much from you today, we will demand less to- 
morrow, that you will have a better life, and that one 
day, when you should leave this world, you will leave a 
heritage to future generations that should be thankful 
to you for everything you did for them... .” (Applause.) 

This simply will not do. This is the eternal paternalistic 
rhetoric of all benevolent dictatorships, and throughout 
history it has only served to crucify peoples on the cross 
of abstract and unreal dogmas. This is a poor, peasant 
country. Its people may be backward and unskilled in 
Western ways, but those fine, nobly individualistic, and 
unforgettable faces one sees in every marketplace seem to 
be saying: “This is the face of my tragic life, but it has 
been my own. .. .” This is a people willing to change 
and to grow, but unwilling to be strapped violently in a 
well-woven straitjacket called progress. They are, most 
of them, wearing rags today; only a few still have the 
richly-colored costumes of the traditional past. The war 
destroyed much, and there is little in the way of textiles 
in the shops to be bought. This, of course, for the feverish 
futurists of the Party, is no loss at all. “We don’t want 
our peasants to think of themselves as peasants any more,” 
Kidric told a foreigner who was longing for the Slav 
country girl portrayed on colored tourist brochures. 


CRUCIFYING THE PEASANT 


For it is the inflexible credo which has been echoing 
through the whole century since Marx and Engels wrote 
that the peasant was doomed to what they called “extinc- 
tion, without appeal and without mercy.” As Professor 
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David Mitrany reminds us in his book Marx Against the 

Peasant, this runs violently against the whole populist 

tradition of all the East European countries, one of whose 
spokesmen has wisely said: 

“The attempt to subject the vital interests of a na- 

tion to the claims of a formula, now degenerated into 

a mystic dogma, in disregard of the social character 

of the great bulk of her people, in disregard of urgent 

and undeniable needs—such an attempt is not only 
absurd but also immoral. . . .” 

But Lenin pronounced small property to be “reaction- 
ary,” and Communism is infatuated with the notion that 
only large-scale agriculture is efficient and that only col- 
lective work is progressive. The countryside must be 
proletarianized. In Russia after the first ten years, only 
3 per cent was state-farmed; in another decade, 96 per 
cent had been forced into collective enterprise. In Yugo- 
slavia, only about a fourth of the land is, at present, 
under State control. The rest awaits only the onset of 
machinery and electrification. 


PLANNING AS A FIXATION 


This is, to be sure, part of a vast program for the 
modernization of a backward land, the ambitious ideal- 
ism of which cannot be gainsaid. Why deny that there 
cannot be a return to the past? Something new has to 
happen. There is the need for increased food supplies, 
the need of labor in factories, the need of increased farm 
produce to pay for tools and raw materials, the need to 
establish a more favorable trade balance to hold up the 
enormous costs of national defense. These are problems 
which would face any Yugoslav government. The present 
regime, however, confronts these problems in terms of 
an idée fixe. The Marxian imagination has always heen 
dominated by the rapid extension of the technological 
moloch. The Five-Year Plan—which is less a plan than 
a pious wish—calls for hydro-electric power-plants, coal 
mines, coke works, aluminum factories, textile mills, and 
so on. 

“If everyone only knew,” Tito sighed [in a re- 
cent speech at Rancovicevo], “how beautifully regen- 
erated our country is from one end to the other, if 
everyone saw all the new buildings, institutions, rail- 
way lines, new factories and everything else we erected 
with our own hands, he would be convinced of our 
great accomplishments and of the necessity of further 
exertions for building what we have not yet built. 
Naturally everyone cannot see everything, but they 
should therefore believe us. . . .” 

This is foolish and naive. The peasant will never be- 
lieve. What is truly unbelievable is only that, after a 
century of political experience with the East European 
peasantry, such unrealism should still prevail, and Tito 
is, after all, the son of Croatian peasants. He bemoans 
the lack of “social responsibility” in the countryside; he 
is shocked when peasants desert poorly-paid jobs in the 
mines to return to help with a good harvest; he thunders 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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TITOISM 


CONTINUED 


against “selfish economic interests” after having himself 
preached historical materialism and class struggle for a 
lifetime. 


COLLECTIVIZATION 


In precisely this way. Communism must come into con- 
flict with the peasantry. The peasant is disliked; and in 
the Bolshevik-Leninist prejudice there is “the townsman’s 
contempt for all things rural and the economist’s disap- 
proval of small-scale production mingled with the bitter- 
ness of the revolutionary collectivist against the stub- 
bornly individualistic tiller of the soil” (Mitrany). Com- 
munists, as champions of the urban proletariat and city- 
bred professional revolutionaries, are men who are 
strange to the land. Marx spoke of rescuing people from 
“the idiocy of rural life” and recommended “armies of 
laborers” to cultivate the soil scientifically upon a “com- 
mon plan.” Apart from Proudhon, as a matter of fact. 
there has been very little classical socialist interest in the 
peasant. Constantly overlooked was always the real role 
the smallholder could play in a system of scientific inten- 
sive cultivation, assisted by a network of intelligent co- 
operative arrangements. This was indeed the dream of 
many great agrarian leaders who gave inspiration to 
the so-called “Green International.” Can the Titoists over- 
come their inbred theoretical arrogance and learn from 
the work of Markovic, of Stambuliski and Stepan Radic, 
of Dragolub Jovanovic (the wise agrarian democrat 
who is still sitting behind bars)? The silent war in the 
Yugoslav countryside between the Government and the 
peasantry leaves, for the moment, little hope on that score. 

Tito had not expected, after abandoning the forced 
collectivization program of 1949 (his last burst of ultra- 
leftism), that things would be so difficult. “Even the 
Russian method,” he said recently, “was much worse 
[than ours], but the development of their country de- 
manded it and they did it, although, according to my 
point of view, they could have behaved differently, and 
gradually, in a more human way, attained collectiviza- 
tion. . . .” I cannot help wondering whether Tito re- 
members his conversation with Churchill in Naples during 
August 1944. Churchill said to him: “My friend Marshal 
Stalin told me that his battle with the peasants had been 
a more perilous and formidable undertaking than the 
battle for Stalingrad. I hope that you, Marshal. will think 
twice before you join such a battle with your sturdy 
Serbian peasantry. .. .” 

But Josef Broz is now at the crossroads. “The peasant 
can wait,” a Yugoslav peasant leader once said, “ten 
years, twenty years, fifty years. The peasant is terrible. 
What can you do with people who throughout five cen- 
turies of Turkish domination never ceased to regard it as 
anything but an episode?” What can Tito do? Stalin 
had a solution: Smash the kulaks! Trotsky had a solu- 
tion: “The contradiction inherent in the position of a 
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workers’ government in a backward country with an 
overwhelming peasant population can be solved only on 
an international scale, in the arena of a world proletarian 
revolution.” Tito is neither in a position to make revolu- 
tions nor to sacrifice ten million peasants. He may try 
to “moderate the tyranny” (following the classic political 
counsel of Plato and Aristotle) “and rule more loosely, 
more durably.” But he cannot get out of his Marxist- 
Leninist skin. For the time being, he can only continue 
to stumble with the difficulties and put the blame on 
everybody else. The “past” retards, the “East” sabotages, 
the “people” withholds, and now the “West” disturbs. 


“My comrades,” the Marshall has warned, “one 
ought not to believe everything one hears over the 
radio. . Don’t believe such ill-intentioned propa- 
ganda from the West... . Do not fall victims of those 
who say thet what we are e building i is no good and that 

possibly it would be a little better for us if only they 
would tighten the screws a bit on our leaders. We are 
not men who will let screws be put on us... .” 


A few days later, Tito returned to the same linen 


“As soon as we improved a little our relations with 
America, England and the other Western countries in 
general, that gave them [the internal opposition] 
moral strength to lift up their heads and to say that 
it is now time for them to appear again, that it is now 
time for America to do this and that, that it should 
have a knife at our throat, that a multi-party system 
should be introduced. . . . They are bitterly mistaken.” 


SURVIVAL AND FREEDOM 


But surely the bitterest mistake of all is the notion that 
a country can be rebuilt from within and defended from 
without when the Government is at war with the people. 
In a conversation with a Cabinet Minister, I could not 
help quoting, with only slightly disguised incredulity, 
what Kardelj had said: “Comrade Tito is everlastingly 
right; this is a people’s dictatorship because it represents 
96 per cent of the people; this is a dictatorship of 96 per 
cent over 4 per cent.” I asked whether in reality the truth 
was not closer to just the reverse of that. “Where can a 
regime find a popular base when it must daily come into 
conflict with the peasants, with the middle classes, with 
the civil servants and with the workers? . . .” 

“But,” said the Minister, “then there is nobody left! 

” Precisely. : 

In a time of great mortal danger for European peace 
and independence, how can one hope to survive without 
the kind of national morale which can maintain the in- 
tegrity of military forces because it is rooted in popular 
confidence? A long time ago, in a region not very far 
from here, Maria Theresa used to create “frontier regi- 
ments,” generously settled with land, as a first line of 
defense against Turkish aggression. Perhaps in one of his 
bursts of Hapsburg nostalgia, Tito may be reminded of 
this bit of ancient wisdom. Freedom can best be fought 
for only by free men. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE COLD WAR between the Soviet 
Le and the free world is be- 
ing fought on many sectors. There is 
a military sector in Korea, Indo- 
China and Malaya, where the war can 
hardly be called cold any longer. 
There is a still bigger military-pre- 
paredness sector. And diplomacy and 
economics are important factors. 

Our success or failure now in 
building comprehensive and effective 
anti-Communist coalitions in Europe 
and Asia may well determine the out- 
come of any third world war. It is 
essential, as far as possible, to deny 
our potential enemies access to war- 
potential machinery and_ strategic 
raw materials. At the same time, we 
must make every effort to provide 
alternative trade and 
supply for those friendly countries 
hardest hit by the near-blockade ex- 
igencies of the cold war. 


sources of 


Last, but by no means least, is 
the field of psychological or propa- 
ganda warfare. From the moment it 
seized power thirty-four years ago, 
the Soviet regime has given this top 
priority. The world revolution, the 
common ambition of Lenin, Trotsky 
and Stalin, has never been envisaged 
as an out-and-out Russian military 
conquest of the globe. It has been 
conceived rather as a_ step-by-step 
with subversive 
propaganda softening up each pros- 
pective victim for the kill. 

It is impossible to travel in West- 
ern Europe today without seeing evi- 
dence of the gigantic non-stop Com- 
munist propaganda campaign. Apart 
from spectacular stunts like the Paris 
and Warsaw “peace” congresses and 


process, intensive 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


_ The Cold War: 
iad Psychological Front 





last year’s East Berlin “youth festi- 
val,” there is a steady drip-drip-drip 
of corrosive agitation, suited to the 
requirements of Soviet foreign policy. 
In both France and Italy, one finds 
an abundance of Communist posters. 
playing up such themes as the cost 
of rearmament, the sinister designs 
of American imperialism, and. the 
paradise which is within reach if the 
non-Communist countries would only 
lay down Communist 
propaganda is less visible and has 
less popular support in West Ger- 
many. But in Munich some one 
pressed into my hand a little slip of 
paper with the jingle: “Butter statt 
Kanonen; mehr Lohn statt Divis- 
ionen.” (Butter instead of cannon: 
more wages instead of divisions.) 
The range of this propaganda is 
extremely wide. Along with the crud- 
est lies, designed for captive audi- 
ences behind the Iron Curtain, one 
finds subtle, often diabolically clever 
appeals to national, race and class 
prejudice and to the selfish interests 
of various groups in non-Communist 


their arms. 


countries. 

It would be unrealistic not to 
recognize several advantages which 
the enemy enjoys on this psychologi- 
cal sector of the cold war. Propa- 
ganda has always been a highly de- 
veloped art in the Soviet Union; only 
recently has the United States de- 
voted any attention to it. Communist 
propaganda can circulate with almost 
complete freedom in most of the non- 
Communist world; behind the Iron 
Curtain, anti-Communist propaganda 
is a task of the utmost difficulty and 
danger. Another serious handicap to 


the U.S. is the shortage of Americans 
with a fluent knowledge of Russian, 
although this should be overcome as 
the Russian-language courses which 
have been instituted at various col- 
leges begin to yield results. 

However, these handicaps are off- 
set, and more than offset, by the fact 
that we have a better cause. The 
number of Americans who bore arms 
against their own country in the last 
war or welcomed it as an opportunity 
to escape from the United States was 
negligible. But hundreds of thou- 
sands of Soviet citizens hated the 
Communist regime so bitterly that 
they fought in the German armies. 
More hundreds of thousands pre- 
ferred the uncertain life of stateless 
exiles in the West to the prospect 
of returning to the “proletarian fa- 
therland.” 

Grievances that induce so many 
people to sever themselves so com- 
pletely from their native country 
must be deep and genuine ones. Some 
of these grievances are outlined in 
a manifesto issued by the disaffected 
Soviet General Andrei Viasov in 
Smolensk during the war—a mani- 
festo that under happier circum- 
stances might have been a Declara- 
tion of Independence for the peoples 
of the Soviet Union: 


“Abolition of forced labor, 
with a guarantee to all workers of 
the real right to free labor... . 
Dissolution of the collective farms, 
transfer of all the land to the pri- 
vate possession of the peasants, 
freedom in the choice of methods 
of cultivation, elimination of all 
compulsory deliveries of farm pro- 
duce.” 


If we give the politically conscious 
groups of Soviet citizens now living 
abroad a chance to hammer away 
at these and other urgent grievances 
of the Soviet peoples, there is a good 
prospect that the Soviet rulers’ un- 
certainty about the mood of their 
subjects can be greatly intensified. 
And that would be one of the best 
kinds of insurance against the 
launching of any warlike adventures 
by the Kremlin. 








WRITERS and WRITING 


Hughes: A Libertarian Conservative 


Reviewed by Louis Waldman 


Prominent attorney, author of 


Charles Evans Hughes. 
By Merlo J. Pusey. 
Macmillan. 2 vols, 829 pp. $15.00. 


MERLO J. Pusey, Associate Editor 
of the Washington Post, has written 
an absorbing story of the life of 
Charles Evans Hughes, a great Amer- 
ican whose service to his country will 
be acclaimed by coming generations 
in proportion as they become in- 
formed of his rich and useful life. 
Mr. Pusey worked on this monu- 
mental biography for six years, and 
has missed no detail of significance. 

Pusey’s book may be said to be 
authorized, though not official. Pusey 
met with the late Chief Justice twice 
a week for two-and-a-half vears, 
taking notes as the Chief Justice 
spoke. He was given exclusive access 
to all of Hughes’s papers, including 
biographical notes which the Chief 
Justice himself had made. He also 
had access to family letters and the 
cooperation of the Hughes children. 

I found this biography fresh, re- 
vealing and fascinating, although I 
confess that my review is written 
from the depth of a long admiration 
for Charles Evans Hughes. I saw and 
heard him only once, but that was 
enough to leave an indelible impres- 
sion upon me. 

It was on January 20, 1920, in the 
State Assembly Chamber at Albany. 
The hearing on the ouster charges 
filed by speaker Thaddeus C. Sweet 
against the five Socialist Assembly- 
men (of whom I was one) was to 
begin at 11 a.m. Excitement gripped 
all of Albany. The spotlight was 
focused on the five of us, seated in 
the well of the House surrounded by 
a battery of lawyers headed by Mor- 
ris Hillquit. Appearing for the Sweet 
prosecution was another battery of 


the autobiographical “Labor Lawyer” 


lawyers. The House was crowd- 


ed to overflowing with members, 
Senators, judges, officials and visitors 
from all parts of the state. A few 
minutes before 11, Charles Evans 
Hughes and four colleagues repre- 





HUGHES IN 1941: ‘INSPIRING’ 


senting the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York entered the 
Chamber and took seats among the 
spectators. 

At ll o’clock, the Chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, Louis N. 
Martin, pounded his gavel for silence. 
When Martin’s gavel fell, Hughes 
rose, and asked the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to accept the appearance of 
a Special Committee of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New 
York. 

In measured tones, Justice Hughes 


declared: 


“We have a concrete suggestion 


to make to the committee and it is 
our sole desire that this very im- 
portant matter, the determination 
of which is so closely related to 
the security of this Republic, 
should be dealt with in a manner 
that will commend the action of 
the committee to the judgment of 
the people of the State, whose in- 
terests are here involved.” 


Chairman Martin attempted to in- 
terrupt Justice Hughes, intimating 
that the Judiciary Committee did not 
desire outside interference. Justice 
Hughes stood his ground. The House 
was hushed as he proceeded, in clear 
and ringing tones, to set forth the 
stand of the Bar Association. His 
eleven-point concluded 
with a recommendation that the Com- 
mittee exonerate the five Socialists 
of all the charges made against them 
and seat them forthwith. 

As long as I live, I shall never for- 
get the dignity, the poise, the author- 
ity—yes, the courage—shown by 
Hughes on that day. I say courage 
because two days after the infamous 
ouster of the Socialist Assemblymen, 
Hughes (then a former Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court and 
titular leader of the Republican 
party) lashed out against the legisla- 
tive representatives of his own party 
by denouncing the ouster in a letter 
which will go down in history as a 
great state paper on civil liberties. 
Not content with this letter, he took 
the lead in calling a special meeting 
of the Bar Association at which, over 
the opposition of other Republican 
leaders, the Association denounced 
the act of Speaker Sweet as a usurpa- 
tion. 
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That is the stuff of which Charles 
Evans Hughes was made. Lest it may 
be thought that this was an isolated 
example of the liberalism of the 
jurist, it should be remembered that 
while an Associate Justice on the 
Supreme Court, it was Hughes who 
wrote the famous decision in Bailey v. 
Alabama (219 U.S. 219) in 1911, a 
landmark in the field of civil liber- 
ties. Lonzo Bailey, an Alabama 
Negro, had been sentenced to 136 
days of hard prison labor under an 
Alabama peonage law. When the 
case reached the Supreme Court, 
Justice Hughes, then a new member, 
delivered a brilliant opinion on be- 
half of the majority striking down 
the Alabama law as unconstitutional. 
(To emphasize that in matters of 
civil liberties and government the 
labels “liberal” and “conservative” 
often lose their meanings, it should 
be recorded that in the Bailey case 
Justice Holmes dissented.) 

Nor does the Bailey case stand 
alone as representing the judicial 
thinking of Charles Evans Hughes 
on matters of good government and 
civil liberties. As Chief Justice for 
eleven years, from 1930 to 1941, he 
wrote some 350 opinions. Many of 
these are ringing declaiations on be- 
half of human freedom, the right of 
state governments to experiment in 
the field of human welfare, a non- 
restrictive interpretation of the inter- 
state-commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution and of the power of the 
Federal Government to weld this 
great nation into a more _ perfect 
union. 

Charles Evans Hughes was born 
on April 11, 1862, in Glens Falls, 
New York, the only child of a 
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poor, immigrant father and a charm- 
ing, American-bred mother. David 
Hughes, his father, was pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Glens 
Falls and had arrived in this country 
from his native England only seven 
years before Charles was born. In 
spite of his robust appearance in 
later years, Charles was a frail child. 
Until he was nine years old, his 
mother was his tutor. His father, 
himself a voracious reader and a stu- 


‘dent of Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 


stimulated Charles’s reading habits. 

When Charles was 12 years of age, 
his parents settled in the Greenpoint 
section of Brooklyn. They were an- 
xious to have Charles prepare for 
the ministry, and for a time it looked 
as if that was to be his career. But 
the law beckoned to him, and his 
native abilities and interests immedi- 
ately took to this challenging new 
study. Indeed, according to Pusey, 
Hughes’s happiest years were spent at 
Cornell University as a professor of 
law. 

In his practice of law, young 
Hughes’s happiest years were spent at 
leadership. When, in the first decade 
of this century, scandal broke out in 
and _ utility fields, 
Charles Evans Hughes was picked as 
the investigator and, as such, did a 
bang-up job. He was soon nominated 
as candidate for Governor of New 
York on the Republican ticket in de- 
fiance of the will of the party bosses. 
He was elected and became Gover- 
nor in 1907. Re-elected in 1909, he 
served untél 1911, when he was ap- 
Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court by his friend, Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft. His four 


years as Governor were known as a 


the insurance 


pointed 


period of great reform in the State. 
He was the father of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, establishing the 
principle of regulation of public 
utilities in the public interest. 

Few Secretaries of State have ever 
faced a more chaotic situation than 
existed in 1921 when Hughes as- 
sumed that post. The Wilson regime 
had collapsed, physically and meta- 
phorically. Hughes’s four years as 


Secretary of State restored America’s 
prestige in the world. Once again, a 
foreign policy was established which 
our neighbors on this hemisphere and 
our friends throughout the world 
could recognize and respect. 

In 1928, Hughes became a member 
of the World Court, on which he 
served for two years until he was ap- 
pointed by President Hoover as 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

Hughes, of course, not only had 
his triumphs but his defeats. As can- 
didate for President on the Repub- 
lican ticket in 1916 against Woodrow 
Wilson, he seemed to be elected on 
election night, only to find on Wed- 
nesday morning that Wilson had 
won. 

There is a popular impression that 
Hughes was a cold man, devoid of 
humor. Nothing is further from the 
truth. His was a volatile personality 
with a fine, often irrepressible, sense 
of humor. 

Perhaps the most pithy summary 
of Hughes’s character is contained in 
a “degree” conferred upon him by 
Dean Roscoe Pound. The presenta- 
tion took place on the S. S. Beren- 
garia in 1924, when Hughes headed 
more than 2,000 lawyers on a pil- 
grimage to England. It read: 

“Charles E. Hughes—in diplo- 
macy, like a planked shad, open 
and above board; in politics, like 

Caesar’s wife, all things to all 

men; in international affairs, like 

the Venus de Milo, the greatest 
figure in disarmament; your spirit 
of aloofness we now know is as 

Mark Twain said about the rumor 

of his death—greatly exaggerated. 

In recognition of how we have 

come to regard you on this trip, 

we confer upon you the degree 
of Prince of Good Fellows, ex 
merito.” 

I commend Pusey’s Charles Evans 
Hughes to any American citizen in- 
terested in what the child of a poor 
immigrant could and did become in 
America. And I commend it espec- 
ially to every young man and woman 
who, confronted with cynicism, pub- 
lic corruption, and the Big Lie as a 
philosophy of life, will find it not 
only instructive but inspiring. 


A British View of Our People 


The Day Before Tomorrow. 
By Robert Waithman. 
Scribners. 240 pp. $2.75. 


THIs BOOK about mid-century 
America by the London News Chron- 
icle’s Washington correspondent, 
who has been in this country for ten 
years, is perceptive and sympathetic. 
Mr. Waithman calls us “the warm, 
shrill, muscular, talkative, generous 
and venturesome nation to which half 
the world has suddenly begun to look 
for salvation.” 

Witty and readable, Mr. Waith- 
man’s report is flavored with impres- 
sionistic vignettes of America’s little 
people, observed from coast to coast, 
and it never bores you with accounts 
of interviews with important person- 
ages. The one authority on America 
who is quoted from time to time is an 
irreverent but very literate bar-fly, 
an American character called Butch. 

Mr. Waithman’s book might have 
turned out to be the subject of count- 
less dinner-table conversations if he 
had not so often set over against our 
serious failings and absurdities, our 
good and promising characteristics. 
The cynical might say that this 
English observer, who is never so 
tactless as to tell us what things are 
better done in England, is concerned 
with improving Anglo-American te- 
lations. But that wouldn’t be quite 
fair. Mr. Waithman is gifted with a 
good mind that balks at such shaky 
generalizations as invalidated for 
thoughtful readers Geoffrey Gorer’s 
The American People. 

Without so much as a side-glance 
at his anthropologist compatriot, Mr. 
Waithman finds pretty funny any 
man who mistakes a particle of truth 
for the whole truth. To sharpen his 
point, he relates the charming an- 
ecdote, credited to Edgar Wallace. 
about the trick that Saints Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John played on gull- 
ible mankind. Having ground the 
diamond of truth into powder, they 
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dropped from heaven’s parapet small 
pinches of it and then shook their 
sides to see how every man who 
picked up a grain behaved as though 
he had found the diamond itself. 

While Mr. Waithman is intellect- 
ually wary, he has a hopeful, friendiy 
temperament; so his judgments do 
not always stand up. He says, for in- 
stance, that the Presidential nominat- 
ing convention, “war dance with 
organ music,” is staged “to satisfy, 
unify and inspire a multitude of 
Americans whose devotion to their 
democratic political system is con- 
stantly nourished by evidences that 
the people, the inheritors of the free 
vote, are the source of their [the 
politicians’ | livelihood.” 

But if the nominating conventions 
do satisfy, unify and inspire Amer- 
icans, why do so many citizens 
eligible to vote fail to cast a ballot 
even in Presidential elections? The 
national average of delinquent voters, 
50 per cent, which Mr. Waithman 
quotes, is misleading, of course, since 
it covers poll-tax and other Southern 
states where it is made difficult for 
Negroes to vote. Still, New York’s 
record, four non-voters to every ten 
eligibles, or California’s, three out of 
seven, or even Illinois’s begter record. 
two non-voters out of six, is nothing 
to write home to England about, 
where not quite two out of ten voters 
stayed home from the 
October. 


Trying to exculpate the American 


polls in 


male, Mr. Waithman suggests that the 
decline in the ratio of voters dates 
from the enfranchisement of women. 
He takes too lightly, it seems to me. 
a bad situation. It could be that large 
masses of people of both sexes, and 
not only intellectuals, feel completely 
ineffectual as citizens. 

We shoudn’t feel ineffectual, Mr. 


Waithman would say. For we have 
the nominating convention, a politi- 
cal device that has saved us from 
splinter parties, and because we are 
represented by Congressmen who, by 
and large, serve the people. From his 
Washington he ob- 
serves that Congress is too frequently 
maligned—a proposition that would 
be hard to prove or disprove. 

He thinks we have insufficiently 
appreciated President Truman, and 


vantage-point, 


he praises him for some very sound 
reasons, but surprisingly says that he 
has been getting away from govern- 
ment “by crony.” He takes the Presi- 
dent at his word when he says, “We 
are for the welfare of the people of 
the whole world,” and he points out, 
as few Englishmen might have the 
grace to do, that “nobody except the 
President and people of the United 
States said that they were setting 
out to make the world better and 
happier.” 

Mr. Waithman understands why, 
with the Communists a very real 
threat, we have gone into a tail-spin 
of loyalty oaths and investigations— 
“a national detective exercise” which 
has caught in its net some non-Com- 
munists. But he has enough faith in 
American institutions to predict that 
the time will come when it will seem 
incredible to Americans that Amer- 
icans of another day declined good 
Government jobs rather than submit 
themselves to “the inquisition,” and 
when the loyalty of so distinguished 
a public servant as Secretary Acheson 
could have been questioned. 

On two grounds, Mr. Waithman 
lets himself go in unqualified criti- 
cism of our mores. He believes the 
American press serves the cause of 
democracy badly by giving as much 
space to the utterances of irrespon- 
sible men in public life (read Senator 
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McCarthy) as it does to the pro- 
nouncements of responsible men. 
Butch concedes that people here 
are not sent to the salt mines as in 
Russia for thinking, talking and wer- 
shipping as they please. “What the 
politicians ought to add, but never 
do, is that just the same anyone in 
America who wants to win and main- 
tain wealth and influence will have to 
renounce the luxury of nonconform- 
ity.” 


Mr. Waithman discerns a mid- 


century American “sin” in “the tol- 
eration of the discernibly dishonest, 
the false and the phony—a failure of 


too many Americans to discriminate 


between the good and the not-good-. 


enough.” 

“So long as advertising,” he says 
of our era, “pefsuaded more people 
to buy what anyone was selling it 
was legitimate. It was legitimate to 
deceive and confuse, to prevaricaie 
and exaggerate, to exploit human 
credulity and seek out human weak- 


ness, so long as it produced profitable 
results.” 

This comment on what comes close 
to being our mortal sin is not new, 
but it is so trenchantly put that I 
could wish Mr. Waithman had 
throughout his book talked more 
about values and less about impres- 
sions. I hope he is right when he 
speaks of America as being “on the 
edge of what could be either a long 
dark night or, as seems more likely, 
a bright new day.” 





Additions to the Melville Shelf 


BROWNING’S QUESTION, “What por- 
ridge had John Keats?” exemplifies a 
lasting curiosity, the desire to know 
intimately the man behind the works 
we have admired. The presses have 
recently given us three works that 
permit us to satisfy our curiosity 
about Herman Melville most hand- 
somely. 

If scholars can be ranged between 
the two extremes of those who will 
not walk across the street to verify 
their dates and those who will travel 
across the continent to verify their 
punctuation, William H. Gilman’ is 
fortunately far nearer to the latter 
pole. exactitude was 
needed in the task that he set him- 


Painstaking 


self, to find the relationship between 
the autobiographical content and the 
fictional form of Melville’s Redburn. 
Thus the author is concerned with the 
young Melville of the years before 
1841. Occasionally, this thoroughness 
provides us with a ludicrous detail, 
such as the fact that the privy in the 
back of the Cortland Street house 
owned by Melville’s father was con- 
demned by the city authorities (al- 
though it is scrupulously noted that 
eighty-six other privies in the area 
were condemned at the same time). 


1. Melville's Early Life and Redburn. By William 
H. Gilman. New York University. 378 pp. $5.00. 

2. The Melville Log: A Documentary Life of Her- 
man Melville. By Jay Leyda. Harcourt, Brace. 
2 vols, 899 pp. $12.50. 

- Herman Melville: A Biography. By Leen How- 
ard. University of California. 354 pp. $5.00. 
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By Edward Fiess 


In these pages, there is important 
material not to be found in any other 
biography. Here and there one may 
wish to modify an emphasis or an in- 
terpretation, as in the case of Allan 
and Maria Melville, Herman’s par- 
ents. Although they were not “mon- 
sters,” as Weaver called them, neither 
were they very close to the somewhat 
idealized pictures that Gilman gives; 
in fact, some of his own quotations 
from their letters make us realize the 
discrepancy. 

But the reader will have no occa- 
sion to disagree with any interpreta- 
tions in The Melville Log,? because 
its almost unprecedented technique 
allows none, except implicitly. The 
Log, which is the work of a man in- 
terested in the documentary film, a 
tireless searcher for facts to whom 
nothing Melvillean has been alien, is 
a specimen of a new genre. Here we 
have a mass of documents, some pre- 
viously published, others unpublished 
but known to scholars, still others 
unpublished and hitherto unknown— 
a corpus from which studies of Mel- 
ville’s life and art have already come 
which future studies will 
Even if a selection of docu- 


and on 
draw. 
ments, generous as this one is, al- 
ready implies some interpretation, the 
reader will have scope enough to 
assay the evidence and mentally write 
the biography himself. There is an 


amplitude of items chronologically 
from passports, diaries, 
letters, newspaper  clip- 
pings, ships’ logs, memoirs, publish- 
ers’ accounts, tax lists, coroners’ re- 


arranged 
journals, 


ports, etc. 

You may have had such fun before 
if you sneaked up to your Aunt Hep- 
zibah’s attic in your boyhood, found 
a packet of letters, and heard the 
skeletons rattle in every closet. Yet 
here few skeletons rattle. Instead, 
you feel that you are looking over 
Herman Melville’s shoulder or hear- 
ing things said about him behind his 
back year by year, month by month, 
and sometimes day by day as he goes 
from adolescent insecurity through 
sudden success, a period of creative 
exultation, wounded withdrawal to, 
finally, the quiet last years. 

The books, which are attractively 
illustrated, must have required much 
cooperation from the publisher, and 
every Melville enthusiast will want a 
set. Students of biography will need 
it, and college courses in that sub- 
ject will include it on their reading 
lists. At times, the ordinary reader 
will wish that Mr. Leyda had includ- 
ed more of his bracketed identifica- 
tions and cross-references. How, for 
example, will the unspecialized read- 
er know that certain incidents con- 
cerning the brig Somers are noted 
in 1842 because Melville was to draw 
upon them in the writing of Billy 
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Budd in 1888? But if the layman’s 
occasional bafflement leads him to 
consult the biographies, the effect 
cannot be considered harmful. 

Much good indeed and no harm 
at all will result if the reader picks 
up Professor Howard’s biography,* 
a companion work to Leyda’s. In 
fact, Howard and Leyda worked in a 
kind of collaboration, sharing their 
discoveries and perplexities; in the 
end, one wrote a biography without 
notes or sources, and the other com- 
piled the “documentary biography,” 
which itself provides the footnoting. 
As far as I know, this is another new 
feat in English, to give the public 
the text in one work and the docu- 
mentation in another. The reader will 
learn much about the ways of scholar- 
ship by turning from Howard’s prose 
to Leyda’s compilation, although he 
should realize that the latter, natur- 
ally, abridges many source-materials. 

Howard’s text is the most solid and 
sensible biography that we have. 
Here is Melville in his habit as he 
lived. Factual as a scientific report 
and thorough as a time-table, the 
biography nevertheless keeps each 
detail subordinate to the whole. In 
fact, Howard has succeeded so well 
in weaving the particular details into 
the general fabric of his style that 
some passages seem written almost in 
a monotone. If the book has a fault, 
it is that it keeps too even a tone. 
(There are a few minor slips: “The 
Death Craft,” an early magazine 
piece attributed to Melville, is mis- 
titled “The Death Graft,” and the 
geologist Margoth in Clarel is always 
wrongly referred to as “Magoth.”’) 
In these pages, the reader will not 
find such illuminating interpretations 
of individual works as he will, for 
example, in Newton Arvin’s study. 
Indeed, the author disclaims any such 
intentions with this sentence: “To 
those critics who insist that a work 
of literature makes its most admir- 
able appearance as an independent 
object of aesthetic experience, I can 
only suggest that the arts which we 
call the humanities are, as a matter 
of fact, unavoidably human.” 
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Our Trees in Peril 


* American Forest Policy. 


By Luther H. Gulick. 
Duell, Sloan. 252 pp. $3.50. 


LuTuHeER H. GuLIcK is president of 
the foremost organization for Govern- 
ment research in the country—the In- 
stitute of Public Administration. Any 
book signed by him—and he has 
signed many—s therefore important. 

In American Forest Policy, Mr. 
Gulick, using the data collected by 
the competent staff of his Institute, 
sets out to determine what is right 
and what is wrong with the way 
America is using its forests. Some of 
the questions he seeks to answer are 
crucial, indeed. For example: Are 
we running short of timber? Are we 
managing our forest resources in 
such a way as to increase soil devas- 
tation and bring on recurrent floods 
and water shortages? Is the large 
role played by the Federal Govern- 
ment (which owns 25 per cent of the 
forest land still capable of producing 
commercial timber) desirable or un- 
desirable? Do we need some kind of 
controls on the way in which private 
owners manage their timberlands? Is 
the Government’s experiment in so- 
cialism (as Gulick acknowledges Gov- 
ernment ownership of forests to be) 
a good thing for the country or not? 

Although a book written by a lay- 
man, with facts collected mostly by 
non-foresters, American Forest Poll- 
icy offers clear thinking and sound 
conclusions worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Gulick thinks that it is right 
and proper for the Government to em- 
bark on a socialistic forest enterprise, 
because its wise management—for 
the good of all the people, for future 
generations as well as the present— 
offers a stabilizing influence to the 
economy. He finds the men who run 
the U.S. Forest Service a competent 
and loyal group, but doesn’t want to 
see Government regulation of tree 
cutting on private lands. 

He agrees that our timber situation 
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is not what it should be. Although on 
the whole we don’t seem to be run- 
ning out of wood material, our high- 
quality forests are being swiftly de- 
cimated. This will make for even 
higher prices of lumber—and heaven 
knows they are high enough at 
present. Too much land that should 
grow trees is now practically idle. 
The Government is not doing much to 
reforest them, and private industry 
hasn’t the capital or initiative. Many 
of these “stump lands” are in tax 
default and belong to counties or 
states that regard them as liabilities. 
Worst of all, as Mr. Gulick re- 
peatedly asserts, Americans haven't 
yet developed as a nation that love of 
the land and zealous regard for the 
soil which characterized their ancest- 
ors in Europe. They are still prodigal 
wasters of land and its resources. 
Even in 1952, half the wood in the 
trees that are cut is wasted. And the 
general manner of logging is still 
barbaric, from the social standpoint. 
Hardly any private logging outfit, 
large or small, anywhere in the 
United States, cuts the trees in a man- 
ner designed to safeguard the prec- 
ious watersheds. This is a point that 
Mr. Gulick is conscious of but doesn’t 
pound home, as he should. 
Altogether, perhaps this is as good 
a survey of America’s forest policy 
as could be written at the present 
time. It avoids the attempt of Govern- 
ment agencies to exaggerate their 
achievements and ignore or under- 
state their failures. And it also, deo 
gratias, does not mince matters in 
stating that private management of 
forest lands, despite some recent im- 
provements, has been a failure from 
the standpoint of growing timber as 
a crop and keeping soil and cover in 
that harmonious relationship neces- 
sary to the stability of the land. 
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By Daniel James 


‘Cry, the Beloved Country’ 
A Profound Epic Film 


YOUNG WHITE MAN is killed by 
A a young black. The one is a re- 
former and also a scion of a bigoted 
and arrogant ruling caste; the other 
a ne’er-do-well product of an impov- 
erished and oppressed people. Their 
fathers, sworn racial enemies, have 
never met. Death now brings them 
face to face, and both have a right 
to be angry, bitter, fearful. But in 
place of anger there is compassion, 
bitterness gives way to understand- 
ing, and fear to love—this is the 
theme and the story unfolded by a 
strange and striking film that has 
just reached America, Cry, the Be- 
loved Country. 

We have had films in 


America, but there was always in 


similar 


them an element of mawkishness; 
not even that fine motion picture, 
The Well, quite overcame it. In Cry, 
the Beloved Country, set in the Union 
of South Africa, the race problem is 
handled with such maturity and in- 
sight that it becomes an epic clash of 
human beings possessing the widest 
possible emotional and _ intellectual 
range. If Toynbee is right in speculat- 
ing that out of the colored “internal 
proletariat” within Western civiliza- 
tion will arise a creative re-assertion 
of our culture, Cry, the Beloved Coun- 
try could be regarded as a piece of 
substantiating evidence. Certainly, in 
these cynical times, it is difficult to 
conceive of a story that could more 
sincerely and more profoundly com- 
municate the spirit of love than this. 

I do not know whether the author, 
Alan Paton, from whose novel of the 
same name the film was adapted, had 
these things in mind when he made 
the father of the murderer a priest, 
but such a man conveys in ideal 
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physical terms the underlying motif. 
I say “such a man” when I really 
mean the particular man Paton cre- 
ated, Stephen Kumalo, who is as un- 
like the conventional priest as can be. 
He is, rather, like the rest of us: in 
perpetual self-conflict; but, unlike 
most of us, he is strong enough to 
win the most important struggle of 
his life: against his own hate and the 
hatred of others. 

Canada Lee’s performance as 
Kumalo brings the character to a 
fullness of beauty that is astounding, 
for after all Lee is an American. It 
shows, perhaps, how completely 
American writers have failed to util- 
ize Negro dramatic talent. Richard 
Wright, it is true, enabled Lee to 
achieve stardom a dozen years ago 
as Bigger Thomas in Native Son; 
but Lee’s Kumalo is head and should- 
ers above Lee’s Bigger, and the rea- 
son is not wholly the great artistic 
advance that Lee has made since, but 
that Bigger—like so many characters 
in American fiction—was an imma- 
ture figure in every respect. Yet there 
are many Stephen Kumalos in Amer- 
ican life. 

And many Jarvises. When we first 
meet them, as we do the plantation 
owner in Cry, the Beloved Country, 
they are utterly narrow and ingrown. 
Frequently they remain that way. 
When a racist friend shows Jarvis a 
newspaper photo of his only son 
shaking hands with a “native” in 
Johannesburg, he hurls it away and 
cannot bring himself to show it to his 
wife, even though—or perhaps be- 
cause—she is sympathetic to her son’s 
devotion to interracial harmony. But 
later, at the son’s funeral, when a 
black wellwisher extends a hand to 


Jarvis, assuming that only a good 
father could have produced a good 
son, Jarvis accepts it. Thus the son’s 
mantle of goodness falls upon him, 
almost despite him. And he succeeds, 
after much travail, in earning it. 

Kumalo’s boy, Absalom, is a com- 
bination of his Biblical namesake 
and Bigger Thomas, who was a spec- 
ial American Absalom. The South 
African Absalom deserts the spiritual 
kingdom of his father for fleshpots 
that are scarcely worthy of their liber- 
tine implications, they are so squalid, 
consisting of a diseased ghetto un- 
rivaled anywhere. There he whores, 
drinks, robs, and eventually departs 
only to die. Most of this is told 
through the father’s dazed search for 
Absalom (who had been sent to 
Johannesburg to track down Kuma- 
lo’s missing sister), and the shock— 
as in a reverse situation in Death of 
a Salesman, son discovers 
father in sin—is devastating. 

Here, for almost the only time, 
sheer indignation is expressed, 
chiefly through Kumalo’s colleague 
and guide, the Reverend "Msimangu, 
played stirringly by another Amer- 
ican, Sidney Poitier. Excepting the 
Shantytown scenes, no evil forces are 
shown. The official racism of the 
Malan Government is not even indi- 
cated, for the simple reason that the 
Government forbade it. And the hint 
we do get of an organized opposition 
(which is actually modeled on the In- 
dian Congress party) through Kuma- 
lo’s brother, John, is distorted by 
making John appear to be a mater- 
ialistic opportunist. Even so, there is 
no mistaking the real culprit. 

Cry, the Beloved Country is dis- 
tinctively South African only in the 
barest in language, dress, 
climate and some aspects of place and 
culture. The locale could well have 
been Florida and the young white 
Jarvis the Negro Harry Moore. But it 
is not alone the psychology of fratri- 
cidal strife that makes this a great, 
though tragic, picture, but the fact 
that an ancient catharsis—genuine 
love and understanding—is convinc- 
ingly projected. 


when 
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MUSIC 





OR ITS SPRING PRODUCTION, the 
F New York City Opera Company 
has announced a new version of the 
Kurt Weill-Bert Brecht Dreigroschen- 
oper—this time in an adaptation by 
Mare Blitzstein. As most readers will 
recall, the original Dreigroschenoper 
was based loosely on the story of the 
Pepusch-Gay Beggars’ Opera which 
gave Handel such a headache. For 
lyrics, Brecht used poems by Francois 
Villon in the German translation by 
Ammer, and this led to a literary 
scandal in pre-Hitler Berlin. Mr. 
Brecht had simply “forgotten” to 
credit the lyrics to Villon-Ammer; 
when several critics pointed this out, 
he replied that in matters of intellect- 
ual property he was extremely lax. 

At that time, Brecht belonged to 
the fringe of Communist sympathi- 
zers. He has since become the literary 
pope of Eastern Germany. though not 
without having been rebuked several 
times for pacifist deviations, and the 
like. Mr. Weill, as far as I know, 
never had any Communist sympath- 
ies, though his feeling unquestionably 
tended toward the left. I do not know 
what Mr. Blitzstein is going to make 
of the original; but in view of past 
performances, such as The Cradle 
Will Rock and No For An Answer, 
there can be little doubt that the 
opera will have a leftist tinge. 

I have no particular objection to 
this. However, I fail to see why a 
more or less publicly-supported in- 
stitution should lend itself to any 
kind of political propaganda if its 
specific purpose is the artistic en- 
lightenment of the people of New 
York. The available choices included 
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By Kurt List 


A Musical Brief 
For Gangsterism 


a number of other contemporary 
operas which were not only better 
but free of an odious political stigma. 

What irks me about the whole 
thing is the general philosophy of the 
piece. which might possibly be some- 
what mitigated in Mr. Blitzstein’s 
adaptation, but which is also so 
strongly apparent in the music that 
no toning down will really achieve a 
neutral effect. The heroes of the 
Dreigroschenoper are gangsters, pros- 
titutes and thieves. Mr. Brecht’s or- 
iginal intention was apparently to 
show that this kind of Lumpenprolet- 
ariat had a much higher ethic than 
the capitalist bourgeoisie: that be- 
cause it worked at the destruction 
of this 


filthy gain. to be sure, but neverthe- 


bourgeoisie—for its own 


less in a highly effective way—it was 
essentially a worthwhile group. Mr. 
Weill highlighted this sentiment with 
a kind of nihilistic music that took 
something from American jazz. trans- 
forming it in a typically heavy-hand- 
ed German manner. For thousands of 
idealistic youngsters, the Dreigro- 
schenoper became a sort of anti-cap- 
italist beacon, to the extent that even 
today numerous German anti-Fascist 
émigrés, now far removed from Com- 
munist sympathies, still hold a warm 
spot in their hearts for it. 

Messrs. Brecht and Weill accom- 
plished several things at once. They 
made the point that so-called “bour- 
geois morality” (that is: do not steal, 
do not kill, do not treat your fellow 
man shabbily) was a bad morality: 
also that any artistic work that did 
not speak in the coarse and obscene 
language of the Villon-Ammer-Brecht 


chansons or in the popular jazzy 
snatches of Mr. Weill’s pen was not 
“progressive,” hence not art. A new 
cult was fostered, in which the jazzy 
prostitute became the proletariat’s 
Joan of Arc. 

Such perverted moral values were 
not characteristic of the Weiinar Re- 
public. Whatever one may think of 
the political effectiveness or tenden- 
cies of pre-Hitler governments, their 
standards of morality were undeni- 
ably on a higher, more civilized level 
than the subsequent gangsterism of 
the Nazis—and also of the Commu- 
nist clique now in power in Eastern 
Germany—which was in part fostered 
ideologically by such works as the 
Dreigroschenoper. 

The morality of the Dreigrosch- 
enoper is completely out of place in 
our America of today. In essence, it 
would place the Costellos above the 
Kefauvers. It was shocking to see 
how little public opinion was stirred 
by the disclosures of the crime in- 
and even 
more so to see how, through the in- 
fluence of Hollywood, gangsters have 
become idolized in the minds of 
many Americans. 

But it would be much more shock- 
ing for such morality to be preached 
on a stage because of the political 
beliefs held by the authors ‘of the 
Dreigroschenoper. Mr. Blitzstein will 
have to do a lot of adapting in order 
to make this story morally acceptable. 
I do not know what he plans to do 
with the music, but I do not see how 
it could be materially changed from 
its meaningless and filthy innuendo 
to a more elevating experience. 

I have no intention of advocating 
that this piece be banned from the 
City Center stage. But I think if those 
of us who are opposed to its basic 
premises are willing to have it dis- 
played publicly, with public funds, 
in New York City, then the gentle- 
men responsible for the production 
should announce it as what it essen- 
tially is—a piece of anti-capitalist 
propaganda which exalts anarchical 
gangsterism and prostitution over 
democratic law and order. 
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Demand Proof of Charges 


Against Ex-Communists 


I have awaited the publication of some form 
of reply to the letter of one John C. Granbery, 
which appeared in THe New Leaver of De- 
cember 24, 1951. No one has apparently seen 
fit to comment on the pathological glibness of 
your correspondent, who asserted, as if he were 
a student of Dr. Carl Binger, that “some. . . 
ex-Communists, such as Elizabeth Bentley and 
Louis Budenz, . . . are pathological.” How in 
the name of Freud does Mr. Granbery know 
this as a fact? Has he personally examined 
Miss Bentley and Mr. Budenz? And how does 
he know that “innocent persons” have suffered 
“as a result of their prevarications or imagin- 
ings”? What innocent persons, by the way? 
Can Mr. Granbery name them? If Mr. Gran- 
bery has information that Miss Bentley and Mr. 
Budenz are lying it is his solemn duty as a 
citizen to make that known to the proper au- 
thorities. Has Mr. Granbery done so? If not, 
why not? 

I thought that the Hiss case, in which Whit- 
taker Chambers was mercilessly pilloried as a 
“pathological liar” and worse, might have ended 
the Red-aiding technique of calling people 
whose testimony you don’t like “pathological,” 
but apparently it hasn’t. According to Mr. 
Granbery’s thinking, I suppose that Whittaker 
Chambers is a “pathological” case who framed 
that innocent, darling Alger Hiss. 


Los Angeles Victor Lasky 


Louis F. Budenz has been reviled at least 
four times and Elizabeth Bentley at least once 
in your letter columns since last spring. The 
latest attacks are by John C. Granbery and by 
George Field, executive secretary of Freedom 
House [THE New Leaper, January 21]. 

Mr. Granbery says that “some of these ex- 
Communists, such as Elizabeth Bentley and 
Louis Budenz, are pathological.” He laments 
“the injustice done innocent persons who suffer 
as a result of their prevarications or imagin- 
ings.” Mr. Field, who notes derisively that 
“Eugene Lyons has taken up the cudgels for 
ex-Communists,” seems himself to have taken 
up the cudgels against ex-Communists—by 
which term he means the comparative handful 
who have been courageous enough to testify 
against the Communist fifth column. But the 
only one of these whom he expressly names is 
Mr. Budenz. 

What complaint has Mr. Field against Mr. 
Budenz? What has Mr. Budenz done that is 
wrong, as an ex-Communist and a witness? As 
for Mr. Granbery, where is his proof that Mr. 
Budenz and Miss Bentley are “pathological” 
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Tue New LEapER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


and have testified falsely against innocent 
persons? 

Let us have the proof—and I don’t mean a 
mere repetition of somebody else’s rhetoric. 
This is a matter not only of justice to all per- 
sons directly concerned but also of national 
safety and human freedom. 


New York City ANDREW AVERY 


Hicks Takes Anti-FDR 
Reviewer to Task 


There is a sentence that I read each week 
in THe New Leaper, always with pleasure and 
often with relief: “Signed contributions on 
these pages do not necessarily represent the 
views of THe New Leaver.” The _ pleasure 
derives from the fact that the magazine ably 
represents a variety of points of view. The 
reasons for relief are probably obvious. 

Certainly the book reviews do not necessarily 
represent the opinions of the Literary Editor, 
and there is no reason why they should. My 
opinions get expressed by me, and I am very 
happy if I still agree with them when I see 
them in print. 

However, strongly as I approve of the paper’s 
democratic policy, I must admit that I am 
sometimes startled by the “Writers and Writ- 
ing” section that it produces. Only recently, 
for instance, I opened my copy of the magazine 
with my usual eagerness, to discover that there 
were two anti-Roosevelt reviews. 

The same democratic policy that permits the 
publication of a favorable review of an anti- 
Roosevelt book and a violently unfavorable 
review of a pro-Roosevelt book should permit 
me to offer a strictly personal, non-official, non- 
editorial word of dissent. 


Presidents of the United States, God be _ 


praised, are not immune from criticism, nor 
have I any conviction of the flawlessness of 
Franklin Roosevelt. That Messrs. Rorty and 
Gladstone hold a lower opinion of his capa- 
cities than I is no ground for quarrel. Indeed, 
I really have no quarrel with Mr. Rorty’s review 
of John T. Flynn’s While You Slept. He is 
more tolerant than I can bring myself to be 
of what he delicately calls “the rhetorical 
excesses induced by Flynn’s emotional rejection 
of the Roosevelt myth,” but his comments on 
American policy in China are to be taken 
seriously. 

Gabriel Gladstone’s review of The Roosevelt 
Treasury, however, fills me with misgivings. If 
the book, which I have not seen, takes its tone 
from the Roosevelt idolators, I can imagine 
being distressed by it. I don’t like guff and 
gush any better than the next one. But Mr. 
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Giadstone seems to me not so much distressed 
as unbalanced. 

Presumably he is suffering from what Mr. 
Rorty calls “an emotional rejection of the 
Roosevelt myth.” Of course, Mr. Rorty says 
that the Roosevelt myth has been destroyed by 
Mr. Flynn, “almost single-handed,” but Mr. 
Gladstone doesn’t have to believe him. The 
myth, so far as he is concerned, is terribly 
alive, and he is resolved to make his contribu- 
tion to its destruction. 

Well, that’s all right too, but to destroy a 
myth one needs facts and a certain judicious- 
ness, and Mr. Gladstone seems short of both. 
He says, for example: “Roosevelt’s reputation 
as a leader was really molded during the war.” 
This overlooks a mere matter of nine years. 
What was Wall Street howling about back in 
the ’30s if it wasn’t Roosevelt’s reputation? 

Mr. Gladstone has his own way of interpret- 
ing history. “Does anyone seriously believe,” 
he asks, “that the conduct of American affairs 
during World War II would have been meas- 
urably different if Willkie had been in the 
White House? Or Dewey? Or Taft?” (If this 
is true, Mr. Gladstone seems unnecessarily trou- 
bled about Roosevelt’s failure to understand 
Stalin.) The review continues: “Perhaps we 
never would have had a chance to listen to 
fireside chats, and perhaps a more energetic 
President would have seen to it that fewer 
Jews were butchered. But that is all.” 

Introduced in this somewhat flippant manner, 
the reference to butchered Jews seems scarcely 
in the best of taste. But there is worse to come. 
One of Mr. Gladstone’s sentences, indeed, 
seems to me matchless in its combination of 
vulgarity and irrelevance. It goes like this: 
“Why, in a country which has enthroned the 
orgasm and raised athletics to a level of seri- 
ousness heretofore reserved for funerals and 
floods, was a cripple four times elected to the 
Presidency?” 

Mr. Gladstone makes much of what he calls 
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Me 


“Roosevelt’s infirmity.” Roosevelt’s sufferings as 





a victim of poliomyelitis have sometimes been 
sentimentalized, but if I had to choose between 
sentimentality and coarseness, I would take 
sentimentality any day. It is to Roosevelt’s 
credit that he refused to be beaten by his 
physical handicaps, and it is vastly to the credit 
of the American people that they were willing 
to accept the man in spite of the infirmity. 
They did not “wink” at it; they simply believed 
that this “cripple” could do the job they 
wanted done. 

There is much else in the review that I find 
disturbing. I wonder why Mr. Gladstone is so 
preoccupied with Roosevelt’s falls and sweats. 
I wonder what his basis is for asserting that : 
most Americans are ashamed of Truman. I i : BRANDT'S 
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Islam in Revolt 


THE INEVITABLE is happening. The African empires of 
Britain and France are in open revolt, and nothing short 
of a miracle can save the British and French from being 
thrown out of Africa. Such is the underlying meaning of 
the rioting in Egypt last week-end and of the evenfs which 
have been taking place in Iran, Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunisia these many months past. 

The situation in each area is somewhat different, and 
the differences possess a certain importance, but of over- 
riding concern is the fact that a common pattern runs 
through all of them: The people of the Middle East are 
unanimous in their impassioned desire to be rid of the 
foreigner and to rule themselves. We may believe them to 
be ill-prepared for this change. We may criticize them as 
“frenzied mobs.” We may object that they do not honor 
solemn agreements. But the problem in the Middle East 
is not one of fine legalities or social niceties, nor even of 
a movement bedrocked in a rational philosophical system: 
rather, we are up against explosive natural forces which 
have taken an inexorable turn, and which, before they 
run their course, will upset empires and unhinge the 
destinies of nations. 

For a glimpse into the future symbolized by the burning 
of Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo, read the paragraph quoted 
at the head of our editorial note to the article on South 
Africa in this issue. What it says is very simple: Africa 
is destined to follow Asia in the path of revolution. 
Implicitly, it asks: Need we, too, follow the path we took 
in Asia? If so, the consequences will be—after Asia— 
intensified a thousandfold. But if we have learned any- 
thing from our tragic Asian experience, we shall approach 
North Africa—and East, West and South Africa, where 
events are but a step behind—with maturity and wisdom. 

The issue in North Africa is complicated by strategic 
considerations. The Suez Canal is vital to the free world’s 
defense and cannot be left to Cairo’s unpredictable 
pashas. But an open break with Egypt over the Suez, such 
as has occurred, could have been avoided. The British 
knew that the Egyptian Government had long been dis- 
satisfied with the 1936 treaty authorizing Britain to 
maintain occupation forces in Egypt to protect the Canal, 
yet proved unable to find a new formula; by adopting a 
belligerent stance, instead, they succeeded in further an- 
tagonizing the Egyptians. More important is the general 
context of the dispute. It was preceded, on the one hand, 
by another avoidable breach with a Middle Eastern na- 
tion, Iran, and on the other by French arrogance and 
stupidity in handling Tunisian, Moroccan and Algerian 
grievances. The violence in Cairo was simply the con- 
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tinuation of a chain-reaction which, beginning in Iran, 
is sweeping over all North Africa and will affect the 
entire continent. 

Similarly, what case the French may have had in 
Tunisia has been vitiated by the sheerest wrongheaded- 
ness. The Tunisians were willing to entrust the conduct 
of their foreign affairs to France in exchange for self- 
government at home. But imperial-minded Frenchmen 
in North Africa and France took advantage of the mother 
country’s own internal troubles to block the aspirations 
of the nationalist Neodestour (New Constitution) party, 
which, not incidentally, owes its origin to the appeal of 
Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points. The party staged 
demonstrations, its moderate leaders have been arrested, 
and a cycle of violence is in progress which can lead to 
no good. The same story, with variations, can be told 
of Morocco and Algeria. 

The United States is here caught in a fearful dilemma. 
Its own anti-imperialist traditions make it naturally sym- 
pathetic to Middle Eastern nationalism. At the same time, 
it is allied with Britain and France in a struggle against 
a greater evil, Communism, and is committed to the 
defense of the Middle East against possible Soviet ag- 
gression. We cannot afford to tolerate policies that will 
further inflame the nationalists, yet we cannot afford, 
either, to encourage forces that may jeopardize the safety 
of the Mediterranean and open the way to Soviet infiltra- 
tion. The cry, “Long live Russia!” that was heard in 
the Cairo rioting is a dire warning. 

There is a basic premise on which a viable Middle 
Eastern policy can be predicated. The broad issue is 
essentially the same we have been confronted with in 
Asia: Either we go along with the revolutionary tide, or 
we buck it and are inundated. The movement we are wit- 
nessing extends from the northwest tip of Africa across 
the Mediterranean coastline all the way through Iran to 
Pakistan. It is united not only by a common idea, na- 
tionalism, but by a common religion, Islam. It could be 
cast into an incredibly dangerous force, under the cir- 
cumstances of our opposition, by the addition of a third 
ingredient: Communism. The latter can be prevented 
only if we work with the first two forces—nationalism 
and Islam—and through them help the region realize 
constructive goals. This is still possible because Middle 
Eastern nationalism remains relatively untainted by Com- 
munism and, being therefore a purely indigenous product. 
is not subject to the dictates of a foreign politburo. 
Land reform in the Middle East means just that, and is 
not an excuse to make a Soviet coup. 

Meanwhile, what of Britain and France? Their present 
policies jeopardize both their interests and the general 
defense of the Mediterranean; for if these policies lead. 
as they surely will, to control of the North African coast 
by anti-Western fanatics, the next step will be Soviet 
entry into the Mediterranean. First, then, we must deter 
the British and French from further aggravating the 
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nationalists. Following this, we should try to use our 
good offices with both sides to arrange for compromise 
solutions which will satisfy nationalist ambitions and 
also the needs of defense. Indeed, if a way could be 
found to include new native Middle East governments as 
equal partners in that defense, that would be a more than 
desirable conclusion. (The argument that Egypt has 
rejected just such a proposal is weak; the situation calls 
for a general settlement and any unilateral arrangement 
is bound to prove inefficacious.) Toward this end, it 
might be wise to begin by calling a Middle East con- 
ference in which not only France and Britain, but also 
the Middle Eastern states and the U. S. should participate. 
Far more may be accomplished here than on the streets 
or in the military compounds. 


The Catholic Baiters 


LAST WEEK, a group of 500 Protestant clergymen des- 
cended on Washington to protest President Truman’s plan 
for sending a United States Ambassador to the Vatican. 
The pilgrimage was sponsored by the American Council 
of Christian Churches, an ultra-fundamentalist organiza- 
tion which describes itself as “militantly pro-gospel and 
anti-modernist.”” Newspaper photographs showed a Rev. 
Harvey Springer, of Englewood, Colorado, handing a 
petition bearing 50,000 signatures to Senator Tom Con- 
nally, chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. The 
Rev. Carl McIntire, president of the International Council 
of Christian Churches, was reported to have addressed 
the assembled clergymen later at a mass meeting in 
Constitution Hall. 

Unfortunately, the press accounts neglected to mention 
several pertinent background facts concerning the Wash- 
ington pilgrimage. For one thing, the Rev. Springer is 
a notorious anti-Catholic hatemonger whose activities 
were exposed several months ago in this magazine (see 
“Fascism in America,” THE NEw LEADER, October 29, 
1951). For another, the Rev. McIntire is a representative 
of the extreme right-wing lunatic fringe of American 
Protestantism and has won a reputation chiefly through 
his frenzied attempts to pin the Communist label on the 
National Council of Churches of Christ, the principal 
Protestant organization in America, whose active lay 
leaders include John Foster Dulles and Charles P. Taft, 
brother of the Senator. 

The question of American representation at the Vatican 
is surely one on which honest men can differ, and we 
plan to offer presentations of both views in THE NEw 
LEADER at an early date. However, the sudden emergence 
into the limelight of two such dubious personalities as 
the Revs. Springer and McIntire should serve as warning 
against allowing professional anti-Catholic bigots—en- 
emies of democracy fully as dangerous as the anti-Semites 
or the Negro-haters—to exploit a serious public issue for 
their own evil and divisive ends. 


February 4, 1952 
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This Feussian Is Still Our Ally 


The defeat of Hitlerite despotism didn’t end the 
common longing of the Russian and American 
peoples for peace and a free life. The Kremlin con- 
spirators double-crossed both peoples—they re- 
newed their oppressive tyranny over the Russians, 
and unleashed political and military aggression 
against the rest of us. Thus the American and the 
Russian are again allies against a common foe: 
Stalin’s despotism. In recognition of this alliance, 
Friends of Fighters for Russian Freedom was or- 
ganized, in the words of Senator Brien McMahon, 
“to let the peoples of Russia know that Americans 
of every walk of life will support their legitimate 
aspirations for freedom and decent living stand- 
ards.” FFRF aims to provide material and moral 
assistance to the many courageous Russian men and 


women who have risked their lives to escape to free- 
dom. It is dedicated also “to carry the message of 
freedom and friendship to the peoples of Russia, to 
the Soviet occupation forces now stationed in 
Europe.” In addition, FFRF will strive to make all 
Americans aware of the sharp distinction between 
the Communist dictators and the Russian people, 
their first victims. A private, non-profit organiza- 
tion, FFRF depends completely on your support. 
Already this generous aid has enabled FFRF to 
establish a Friendship Center in West Germany for 
the Soviet soldiers and civilians who each week 
make their way to freedom. Their gratitude has 
been encouraging, but a big job still lies ahead. 
FFRF is the only organization dedicated solely 
to these tasks. Its future work depends on you. 


Friends of Fighters for Russian Freedom, Inc. 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


I want to help the Russian people fight Communist oppression. 


Friends of Fighters 


for Russian Freedom 


270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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[} Please send more information about FFRF. 
(1) Enclosed find a check for 
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